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The leading industrial, business and 
institutional organizations who ask 
TRANSFILM to produce Educational and 
Training, films, do so because they insist 
on Transfilm’s guarantee of maximum 
efficiency for every film dollar budgeted. 


TRANSFILM Productions are ‘‘custom- 
created’ for specific audiences, to do 
specific jobs. Transfilm’s sales training 
and educational ‘‘know how” creates the 
audience sympathy and attention 

that makes a well-presented message, 
“well-remembered."’ 
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DADDY 


THE BEST YEARS of his life are not all past for Tom 
Toman (left) of Casper, Wyoming. Tom retired over 
five years ago after 26 years with Standard Oil. He’s 
here shown fishing on the North Platte River, with 


TESTED WAYS 


ETTER LIVING can begin with your job. The fact 

that 19,900 employees of Standard Oil and its 

subsidiary companies have been with us for more than 
10 years is evidence of that. 


What do all these people find in their jobs that 
keeps them happy? 

Steady work at good pay comes first to mind. But in 
addition to being assured of better-than-average earn- 
ings with a growing and progressive company, Standard 
Oilers can work with the company toward security for 
themselves and their families. Employee benefits have 
been steadily improved since the company’s first retire- 
ment checks were mailed to Standard Oilers in 1903. 
Our present retirement plan, in which more than 90% 
of our eligible employees participate, is part of one of 


*S PROUD—and relieved. Melvin 


IT’S NO FUN TO BE SICK-—but Lydia 


his son, Rudy, now one of our employees at Casper. 
Every month Tom receives retirement income pro- 
vided through his and the company’s contributions to 
Standard Oil’s retirement plan while he was working. 


BETTER LIVING 


the broadest employee benefit programsin any industry. 

These benefits help guard against financial stress in 
case of accident—on or off the job—or sickness, and 
bring such things as hospitalization, regular savings, 
and stock ownership more easily within reach. 

Every job here is important in some way to every 
other job, too—so that all our 49,700 employees, pull- 
ing together, help make Standard Oil an even better 
place to work. 

Finally, when you know that your efforts are impor- 
tant to your community and to your country, you can 
feel you not only make a good living, but you’re living 
well. 


Standard Oil Company 


Long of our Champaign, Illinois, bulk plant 
paid a large part of the expenses of daughter 
Patricia Ann’s arrival through Standard 
Oil’s contributory Group Hospital Expense 
and Surgical Operation Insurance Plan, 
which covers employees and their imme- 
diate families. 

(Advertisement ) 
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Wagener and her visitor, Sophie Szkarlat, 
both of our Detroit office, know she is pro- 
tected under Standard’s Sickness and Dis- 
ability Benefits Plan, and its Occupational 
Illness and Injury Plan. Employees receive 
substantial payments in emergencies caused 
by sickness or injury either on or off the job. 


Catherine Lynch and Elizabeth Faller help 
issue bonus stock certificates. Under our 
Savings and Stock Bonus Plan, 25,006 em- 
ployees have bought U. S. Savings Bonds 
and received, in turn, shares of company 
stock at no cost to become stockholder- 
owners of Standard Oil. 


Public Relations Journal 


$a 
$SAVINGS PAY OFF double at Standard Oil. 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


e How can we develop understanding of 
the “cooperation” desired when we plan 
our public relations projects and programs? 
Psychologist Bertrand Klass uses some em- 
ployer-employee situations to illustrate how 
individuals and groups can be pointed to- 
ward the goal of a program, if proper 


thought is given beforehand. 


e The city of Berlin is trying to beam its 
story to the outside world, using PR tech- 
niques to establish the idea that it is a safe, 
attractive place to visit. Stephen Goerl 
tells some of the means being used to tell 
the story. 


e General Electric David 
Goodman explains methods used by his 
company to maintain relations of a bene- 
ficial sort with one of its important pub- 
lics—the medical profession. 


e Much has been said and written about 
the effect of theatre attendance on TV, 
and vice versa. A_ theatre management 
spokesman tells JouRNAL readers this month 
about possibilities of closed circuit em- 
ployee conferences—it’s the group tele- 
hone conference hookup blown up tech- 
nically to Hollywood TV_proportions—for 
multi-plant employee audiences. 


e Merrick Jackson summarizes the PR 
Question of the month: “Is there getting 
to be too much specialization among PR 
people?” Apparently most people don’t 
think so. 
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Women and Banking 


E ARE VERY MUCH INTERESTED in women, and 
Wore only for the usual reasons. We think 
women are steadily rising to new heights of 
achievement and effectiveness in the modern 
world. We especially like the progress they are 
making in public relations. 

For a long time we've been wanting to say 
something about women on this page; and now 
here comes PRSA member Agnes B. Cooney, 
Assistant Secretary of The Stamford Trust Com- 
pany, who says it for us, and better than we ever 
could. 

“Women are a powerful force in the world 
today,” writes Miss Cooney. “They are in busi- 
ness, politics, the Armed Services, and do their 
share toward the educational and cultural bet- 
terment of their communities. They are creating 
goodwill everywhere, which is another way of 
saying they are doing a good public relations job. 

“It may ‘have taken two world wars to enable 
women to demonstrate that they were capable 
of assuming responsible and administrative posi- 
tions in the financial world, but there is no deny- 
ing the fact that they are now firmly entrenched. 
Of the 18,000,000 women holding ‘jobs, 160,000 
are employed in the 15,000 wie throughout 
the country, with over 6,000 officials among 
them whose positions vary from Executive As- 
sistant to Chairman of the Board. 

“Shortly before World War I, there were no 
women employees in Stamford banks and women 
customers were greatly in the minority. Today, 
well over 70 per cent of the employees are women 
and between 65-70 per cent of most banking 
transactions are handled by women customers. 

“Women customers readily take advantage 
of all the services offered and appear to feel 
very much at home in a world of facts and fig- 
ures. They are fast out-numbering men as in- 
vestors. They own a substantial portion of the 
nation’s privately held wealth and 57 per cent 
of the savings banks deposits. Women have a 
natural grasp of finance, because it is inherent 
in them to be homemakers, with countless de- 
mands to be met on a limited budget and a di- 
minishing dollar. 

“There are, of course, some women who never 
had to manage money until misfortune entered 
their lives. Under such circumstances, they gen- 
erally indicate a willingness to learn and evidence 
no hesitancy in accepting added responsibility. 


Throughout the country, in recent years, women 
have proved this by their eagerness to attend 
women’s finance forums and lectures sponsored 
by financial institutions and women’s clubs. 

“With the acknowledged need of better public 
relations in business today, many avenues have 
been opened up to women who see the human 
side and are not indifferent to the sometimes 
small problems that weigh heavily on the minds 
of individuals seeking assistance. Contrary to 
general opinion, women in business are good 
listeners, and for the most part reasonable in 
their dealings with people because of their sym- 
pathetic natures and desire to help. 

“When all is said and done, public relations 
lies in finding out what the public wants and 
giving them more of it, and finding out what 
the public dislikes and doing less of it. 

“This being true, women will always be in- 
fluential in promoting good public relations be- 
cause what woman isn't interested in a better 
world?” 

We are pleased to report that Miss Cooney, 
who says all these good things about women, re- 
cently won the Certificate of Merit awarded by 
Syracuse University Bankers’ School of Public 
Relations for noteworthy achievement in the 
field of financial public relations. 


Versatile Member 


HE VERSATILITY of PRSA members never 

ceases to amaze us. George W. Sutton, Jr., 
has just written a simplified text book on Swahili, 
the great African language. The author is Con- 
sultant Professor of Swahili to the Berlitz School, 
and claims any American can pick up some of 
500 terms or 2,400 words to speak crude Swahili 
quickly, for African travel or business relations. 
In Zanzibar they don't have a word for public 
relations, but publicity is uwazi. O.K. Bwana? 


The Russian Technique 


recently pointed out that the 
Soviet line of propaganda appears to be 
based on some advice given years ago by the 
Russian writer Turgenev. 

“If you want to annoy an opponent thoroughly 
and even harm him,” Turgenev remarked, “you 
reproach him with every defect or vice you are 
conscious of in yourself. Be indignant. It will also 
set others thinking you have not that vice.” 
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COOPERATION AND COMPETITION ... 


A Research Psychologist examines the concept of cooperation and tells 
of the value of correctly defining cooperative effort in PR activities 


I THE JUNE, 1951, issue of the Pus- 
Lic RELATIONS JouRNAL, Dr. G. 
Edward Pendray defined the social en- 
gineering role of public relations men 
as being that of the “gradual reorgani- 
zation of human society, piece by piece 
and structure by structure, along lines 
that will lead to the greatest possible 
realization of human productivity and 
cooperation combined with the greatest 
possible degree of human freedom and 
happiness.”? 

One cannot help but wonder to what 
extent that role is accepted by the prac- 
ticing public relations man today. Those 
who have accepted it are still learning 
by trial and error the duties, obligations, 
and rights of the role. Each practitioner 
must go through the process of defining 
for himself his specific contribution to- 
ward its fulfillment, for, as defined, it 
can be fulfilled only by a group effort, 
by the combined activity of people 
working toward a common goal. In- 
deed, the group effort required goes 
beyond the realm of activities carried 
on by those bearing the title of public 
relations director, counselor, etc, Every 
member of an organization is, in a very 
real sense, involved in public relations 
activities—as is exemplified by the large 
number of business and industrial or- 
ganizations which have no formal pub- 
lic relations department or counsel. In 
these organizations the president or 
the general manager or any one of its 
executives assumes responsibility for 
maintaining positive relationships with 
the interacting publics, 

That there are those in the field and 
out who do not accept Dr. Pendray’s 
definition as depicting the over-all goal 
of public relations is common know]l- 
edge. The reasons for this are numer- 
ous. Some claim that it is not practical; 
others say it is too idealistic and value- 
ridden; and still others reject it on the 
basis of its being unattainable. Personal 
values, personality characteristics, and 
a host of other factors, of course, influ- 
ence one’s acceptance or rejection of 
this descriptive statement of public 
relations’ role in society. 
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By Bertrand Klass 


Research Psychologist 
Department of Industrial Economics 
Stanford Research Institute 


It is felt that some of these objec- 
tions stem from a misunderstanding of 
the meaning and implications of the 
term “cooperation” as opposed to “com- 
petition.” The purpose of this paper is 
to examine the concept of cooperation 
and to demonstrate the value of cor- 
rectly defined cooperative effort in pub- 
lic relations activities. 


Definitions 


The concepts of “cooperation” and 
“competition” have been defined and 
discussed in a number of different ways 
by people representing a variety of dis- 
ciplines. An article by Morton Deutsch 
entitled “A Theory of Cooperation and 
Competition” reviews some of the more 
pertinent literature and presents what 
appears to this writer to be a remark- 
ably useful socio-psychological concep- 
tualization of the two terms.? 

Deutsch points out that the major 
difference between a cooperative situa- 
tion and a competitive one rests in the 


Bertrand Klass has re- 
cently joined the staff 
of Stanford Research 
Institute after having 
taught psychology and 
research methodology 
for two years at Bos- 


ton University’s School < 
of Public Relations 
and Communications. 9A 


SRI has developed 

over the past several years a research 
service for industry in the social science 
field, mainly in industrial economics. The 
program is now being extended to in- 
clude research problems in human engi- 
neering, personal relations, communica- 
tions, industrial relations, industrial psy- 
chology, public relations and others. This 
program is under Dr. Klass’ direction, 
as Research Psychologist of the Insti- 
tute. 


nature of the goal region of the situa- 
tions. In a truly cooperative situation, 
the goal can be attained by one indi- 
vidual or group only if all other inter- 
acting individuals or groups also attain 
it. Conversely, in competition when 
one unit (individual or group) attains 
the goal, none of the interacting units 
can also attain it. This difference, inci- 
dentally, is made in most of the existing 
discussions of the concepts and may be 
found in almost any current textbook 
of social psychology or sociology. 

Unfortunately, there is abundant evi- 
dence that in the every-day use of the 
terms neither the above differences nor 
the implications of these differences are 
recognized, 


Effect of misunderstanding 


The area of labor-management rela- 
tions, or more specifically employee- 
employer relations, is replete with ex- 
amples of the misapplication of the 
terms. Claims of cooperative effort are 
indiscriminately made whenever one 
of the involved parties in a problem 
situation “gives in” to the other. When 
management yields to a pay increase 
demand (possibly experiencing a loss 
in over-all profit as a result), it claims 
cooperation, When labor yields to one 
of management’s demands (with a loss 
of prestige or status to itself), it claims 
cooperation. 

In reality, while one group has at- 
tempted to cooperate, a truly coopera- 
tive situation, as previously defined, has 
not existed. Only one group has experi- 
enced satisfaction, while the other nec- 
essarily experienced some form of 
dissatisfaction. Thus, competition has 
been the ruling factor, although claims 
of cooperation have been made. It is 
exactly this kind of situation which is 
most frequently pointed to when one is 
attempting to “prove” that “the end re- 
sults of cooperation are disruptive to 
organizational effectiveness” and that 
“one can’t cooperate in a competitive 
society.” 

The businessman reading this may be 
thinking “What in the world is happen- 
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COMPETITION 


xe 


1. Only one person or group attains all 
or part of the goal; the goal is non-shareable. 


2. A situation can exist where neither 
interacting unit attains the goal. 


COMPETITIVE-COOPERATION 


1. One person or group reaches his goal 
because the other one has given it up. 


+ 


Satisfaction for one person or group results. 


2. In this case the goal is shareable. 


COOPERATION 


++++ 


1. Both persons or groups reach all 
or part of their goal. 


2. The goal is, of course, shareable. 


goal 


person or group + 


KEY 


? 
— > -reaches goal --*-5 - may or may not reach goal 


— cooperation — competition 


ing when I give in to the demands of 
the internal and external public with 
whom I am associated?” When one 
vields to the demands of others without 
experiencing satisfaction himself—since 
he relinquishes his own goal—he is par- 
ticipating in what we may call compe- 
titive-cooperation rather than pure co- 
operation, There is one important 
difference between these two terms. In 
competitive-cooperation, somebody re- 
mains dissatisfied or has given up the 
possibility of attaining his goal. On the 
other hand, in a cooperative situation, 
both parties reach their goal and satis- 
faction for both parties results, 


An example 


A study by J. R. P. French and Les- 
ter Coch clearly demonstrates the sig- 
nificance for business of recognizing the 
differences between a cooperative and 
competitive situation. These experi- 
menters set up a field experiment in a 
factory where workers who, when in- 
formed by management that they had 
to change their work technique because 
of the demands of the situation, showed 
a persistent decline in productive effi- 
ciency after they had adopted the new 
technique. Management adjusted pay 
scales and expected units of production 
whenever a new technique was intro- 
duced so that the worker would experi- 
ence no loss of pay or personal energy 
while adjusting to the change. Still, 
over-all productivity decreased marked- 
ly and frequently failed to reach the 
original level of output even after ex- 
tended periods of time. 

Four experimental groups were set 
up by the experimenters in their at- 
tempts to reach a solution to the prob- 
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lem. The first group—or control group— 
was informed by management about 
the change in technique in the usual 
manner, and the usual decline in pro- 
ductivity was the result. One experi- 
mental group was given time to discuss 
the change in work procedure after 
management's decision was conveyed 
to them and then chose representatives 
from their group to decide along with 
members of management how to intro- 
duce the new technique, as well as how 
to adjust the pay scales, etc. When the 
decisions were made, the representa- 
tives went back to their group and 
trained the other group members. In 
this group, productive efficiency showed 
a rather marked increase. Finally, in 
the two other experimental §groups— 
which were somewhat smaller than the 
two already discussed—all of the group 
members participated with management 
in deciding on the method of introduc- 
ing the change in work procedure, the 


We Americans of today automatically 
succeeded to the world’s greatest material 
wealth, its finest and most fruitful economic 
and political systems and its freest and most 
democratic society. All that was built for 
us through immense toil and sacrifice. Per- 
haps to have a balanced equation, equally 
great toil and care must be expended by 
us to keep it. 

If we take lightly this American heritage, 
if we do not value it and strengthen it 
and make it a part of our own lives, and 
the teaching of our children, should we 
wonder if moral and spiritual values go 
into decline, or that traditions are set aside 
and unwholesome changes take place in 
our economic and political systems? 


—L. L. Colbert, 
President, Chrysler Corporation 


adjustment of pay levels, etc. In these 
groups, where every member was in a 
position to ask any question he desired 
and could clearly understand the need 
for the changes, the productivity level 
reached the pre-change level more 
quickly and efficiently than in either 
the control group or the first experi- 
mental group. 


Explanations of what happened in 
this experiment to cause the productiv- 
ity differences between groups can stem 
from a number of conceptual frame- 
works, Discussions of primary group be- 
havior, of the decision-making process, 
of authoritarian vs. democratic leader- 
ship would all be applicable. However, 
it is our purpose to distinguish between 
cooperation and competition. 


Strong competitive attitude 

In general, the workers in today’s 
industrial society consider themselves as 
competing with management for the 
satisfaction of their needs. Conversely, 
management conceives itself as com- 
peting with labor organizations for its 
need-satisfaction. In the case cited 
above, when management merely in- 
formed its workers of the change, it is 
more likely that the workers—with their 
competitive frame of reference—saw the 
new technique as a threat to themselves 
in one way or another. They had no 
way of knowing to their own satisfac- 
tion what necessitated the change, how 
it would come about, and exactly what 
their role would be in the change. Even 
when given all of this information, we 
should normally expect an air of dis- 
trust—stemming from the strong com- 
petitive attitude which has developed 
between management and labor. 
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Management, in this case, undoubt- 
edly felt that it was cooperating with 
the workers to its fullest extent. That it 
wanted to cooperate is exemplified by 
the remuneration adjustment, etc. Man- 


agement’s motives, however, taken 
alone were not enough to make this a 
cooperative rather than a competitive 
situation, The workers were not given 
the opportunity to see that their own 
goals could be reached simultaneously 
with those of management. The experi- 
mental innovations changed the situa- 
tion to the extent that the workers were 
no longer threatened by the change in 
technique and were given the opportu- 
nity to decide how their own goals 
could best be reached while manage- 
ment’s goals were also being reached. 

Stated more simply, the experiment 
indicates that for cooperation to exist, 
groups or individuals involved in a 
problem situation must recognize clearly 
that their goals are not mutually exclu- 
sive but that by working together the 
goals of all involved can be attained. 
When this is not the case, competition 
not cooperation is the ruling factor. 

Note that the specific problem situa- 
tion must be well-defined if groups or 
individuals are to cooperate with each 
other. Every group (or individual) has 
numerous goals which direct its activi- 
ties. We can expect almost any two in- 
teracting groups to have one or more 
goals in common which cannot be 
shared. Even if this is so, these groups 
can cooperate in situations where these 
incompatible goals are not involved in 
the problem at hand. 


Public relations not industrial relations 


The example and ensuing discussion 
previously presented should not lead 
one to assume that distinguishing be- 
tween competition and cooperation is 
important in industrial labor relations 
problems alone. The worker represents 
but one internal public with whom 
management has to deal. The example 
was used primarily for purposes of ex- 
position rather than to stress manage- 
ment-labor relations. It is equally as 
important to recognize the differences 
noted between cooperation and compe- 
tition in stockholder relations, consumer 
relations, community relations, etc. 

For example, if a plant management 
desires to expand its plant in a com- 
munity where the residents do not ap- 
pear to desire such an expansion, man- 
agement may choose between three 
iltematives: (1) It may build anyway 
and hope that the residents learn to 
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accept the new plant, (2) it may give 
up its plans or build in a less favorable 
location, and (3) it may determine 
why the residents don’t want the new 
plant and alter the plans so that its own 
needs as well as needs of the residents 
are satisfied as much as possible in 
the process. Obviously, the last ap- 
proach where cooperation rules would 
vield the most beneficial results for all 
involved, Needless to say, this approach 
requires a free and honest two-way flow 
of communications. This, in itself, is 
a primary goal for what we call “good” 
public relations, 


The need for defining goals 


It was mentioned earlier that some 
persons believe that cooperation as de- 
fined in this paper is in direct opposi- 


I believe that any and all controls breed 
power and are incompatible with freedom. 
They become power in themselves and 
their administration creates the need for 
more and more officials. These officials, 
in turn, feel the need for further controls, 
in order to be able to plan the directions 
in which they guess the nation should go. 


—Ernest R. Breech 
Executive Vice President 
Ford Motor Company 


tion to the very nature of our economic 
structure and that cooperative effort is 
neither desirable nor useful. The point 
that is being made here is not that of 
“either—or.” It is, rather, that in many 
instances competition exists where co- 
operation would be more effective, 
merely because interacting parties fail 
to see the complementary nature of the 
goals they seek in a given situation. 
Students compete with their teachers 
and more frequently teachers set up 
this competitive situation on the as- 
sumption that every student tries to do 
as little work and get away with as 
much as he can in the way of avoiding 
study. Employers, making the same 
general assumptions, compete with their 
employees, Patients sometimes compete 
with their physicians, assuming that 
their requests in the way of medicine 
to be taken, etc., “don’t make much 
sense.” Many more similar examples 
could be given, ranging all the way 
from interpersonal to international in- 
teractions. Rather than checking on the 
validity of these assumptions and, if 
true, doing something about changing 
them, people accept the more direct 
avenue of competitive behavior. In the 


examples cited above, there is little 
doubt that cooperative effort would be 
more effective for everyone involved. 

Incorrect assumptions about the na- 
ture of goals are frequently made on 
the basis of insufficient or faulty evi- 
dence, which result from lack of com- 
munication, May and Doob have postu- 
lated that people compete with each 
other when—among other things—they 
have relatively few face-to-face con- 
tacts with each other. Conversely, they 
cooperate when they have relatively 
many such contacts with one another. 
With the growth and development of 
large formal organizations in our society, 
personal contacts between publics of 
one kind or another have been markedly 
decreased. This, obviously, has resulted 
in false interpretations as to the sharable 
or non-sharable nature of the goals that 
interacting publics seek. 


Increasing contacts 


One of the obvious functions of pub- 
lic relations activities is that of increas- 
ing contacts between publics. A mere 
increase in contact, however, will not 
always lead to cooperative behavior. 
Publics must be brought to the reali- 
zation that at least some of their respec- 
tive goals are complementary or that 
they can be shared. How to bring this 
about presents problems about which 
we could speculate but which can un- 
doubtedly best be answered by re- 
search, 

Any number of personality, socio- 
cultural and situational factors deter- 
mine to some extent the perceptions 
and attitudes of individuals and groups. 
If we can learn what factors serve as 
instigators toward competitive behavior 
in a specific situation, we will be in a 
much_ better position to communicate 
more effectively concerning the shar- 
able nature of goals (assuming, once 
again, that the goals are sharable). 
If personality factors are held respon- 
sible for the existence of a competitive 
situation where the people involved 
would gain more by cooperating—the 
actions one would take to correct the 
situation would obviously be very dif- 
ferent from what they would be if a 
“difference in views toward political 
parties” had led to the competitive 
behavior. 

There are undoubtedly a variety of 
situations where competitive behavior 
is desirable. Conflicting interests are 
inevitable in a social structure such as 
ours. It is equally as important to be 

(Continued on page 19) 
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PR for the city of Berlin 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson drinks a traditional Berlin toast to the success 
of the Memorial Library after having attended the ground-breaking ceremonies. 


How the city of Berlin is using public relations 


to inform the West that it is open to visitors again 


By Stephen Goer! 
Stephen Goerl Associates 


N Fepsruary, 1950, when our firm 
I was retained as public relations 
counselors by the German Tourist As- 
sociation, the large majority of Ameri- 
cans were unaware of the fact that Ger- 
many was again open to tourists. Even 
fewer Americans knew that the City 
of Berlin was ready and anxious to en- 
tertain visitors from the West. Of the 
38,000 Americans (other than military 
personnel) who traveled in Germany 
in 1949, less than 1,000 visited Berlin. 

Although Berlin was a member of 
the German Tourist Association, a fed- 
erated body of state tourist organiza- 
tions, hotels, railroads, and the postal 
system, it was obvious that because of 
its isolated position 100 miles behind 
the Iron Curtain, the city had an un- 
usually difficult problem in attracting 
visitors from the United States, and that 
this problem could not be satisfactorily 
solved unless special efforts were made 
over and above the regular public rela- 
tions program of the German Tourist 
Association. 

Realizing this, and fully cognizant 
of the economic importance of obtain- 
ing American dollars and other hard 
currencies via the tourist trade, the 
City of Berlin, through its tourist bu- 
reau, embarked upon a PR program 
of its own. The implementation of this 
program in the United States and 
Canada was entrusted to our firm with 
the understanding that the campaign 
for Berlin, although an independent 
one, was to be closely coordinated with 
the one we were conducting for the 
German Tourist Association. 


City divided 


As a result of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, Berlin is in the Russian-con- 
trolled Eastern Zone of Germany, and 
the city itself is divided into four sec- 
tors. Three of these, the American, 
British and French, are commonly re- 
ferred to as “West Berlin,” and the 
fourth is known as “East Berlin.” This 
latter is administered by a puppet gov- 
ernment of Russian-dominated German 
Communists. West Berlin (and when 
we talk of Berlin we usually mean West 
Berlin) is governed by the Senate, 
which is presided over by Dr. Emest 
Reuter, the colorful and indomitable 
Lord Mayor of Berlin. A wise statesman 
and brilliant administrator, Mayor 
Reuter has a keen appreciation of the 
power and value of public relations. 


The tourist bureau, an instrumen- 
tality of the Berlin government, 3s 
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under the direct supervision of the 
Senate. Dr. Ilse Wolff, head of the 
tourist bureau, is a gifted, hard-working 
woman and a student of American 
public relations techniques. 

During the Russian blockade of Ber- 
lin in 1949, and for months following 
that period, every news item and fea- 
ture story in the American press, every 
broadcast, and every newsreel played 
up the dangerous aspects of life in the 
citv, the tension between East and 
West, emphasizing the powderkeg at- 
mosphere of Berlin and the tenuous 
thread by which, indeed, the question 
of hot or cold war hung in the balance. 
Berlin was “good copy” in those days, 
and the anxious eyes of the free world 
followed every development centering 
on the isolated city. 


Erroneous impression 


Many months after the blockade had 
been lifted and West Berlin had set- 
tled down to a more or less normal life, 
the American public was still under 
the impression that the city was inac- 
cessible and dangerous to visit. A sur- 
vey conducted a year after the lifting 
of the blockade revealed that even 
such persons as editors, radio commen- 
tators, and travel agents pictured Berlin 
as a barricaded city bristling with ma- 
chine guns and hostile troops facing 
each other at the crossing points of the 
East and West sectors. This erroneous 
impression was principally due to the 
lack of organized efforts to present a 
true picture of Berlin to the American 
public. Another reason was that not 
much was going on in Berlin that was 
conducive to favorable publicity ex- 
ploitation. 

Thus, the City of Berlin was faced 
with the problem of: (1) dispelling 
the erroneous impression that the city 
is inaccessible to visitors; (2) reassur- 
ing visitors that the city is not an armed 
camp where Russian soldiers take pot- 
shots at passersby; (3) arranging and 


creating events that focus attention on 
Berlin, influence Western opinion fav- 
orably, and attract visitors; (4) getting 
this information to the press and other 
means of communication. 

Such additional problems as the lack 
of adequate funds, the necessity of re- 
building bombed-out hotels, erecting 
new ones, and overhauling the city’s 
tourist plant were equally pressing, 
but will not be discussed in this report. 

One of the first “post-blockade” 
events that helped change the general 
tenor of press reports, broadcasts, and 
articles about Berlin from the “be- 
sieged” theme to the “liberated” theme 
was the installation of the Freedom 
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A native of Hungary, Stephen Goerl joined the 
Hungarian Tourist Office in Budapest in 1928. H> 
came to the United States in 1930 to study the pos- 
sibilities of developing trade and travel between 
the U. S. and Hungary, and in 1934 established the 
Hungarian Tourist Office, of which he was Director 
until December 8, 1941. After working in the PR 
Department of Young & Rubicam, he became Direc- 
tor of Advertising and Public Relations for the 
Bulkley-Dunton organization. He opened his own 
public relations and advertising agency, Stephen 
Goerl Associates, in 1948. 


A Berlin egg-seller listens to the tolling of the Freedom Bell. 


Bell in the belfry of Berlin’s Town Hall. 
Sixteen million Americans contributed 
to the price of this bell, which was 
transported secretly through 100 miles 
of Russian-occupied territory in time to 
ring in unison with other Freedom Bells 
throughout the world on United Nations 
Day in October, 1950. 


Libraries built 


The building of two libraries in Ber- 
lin, one the Free University Library 
designed by an American architect, and 
the other the American Memorial Li- 
brary financed by special HICOG 
funds, were other outstanding events 
widely publicized and of great effec- 
tiveness in focussing the American pub- 
lic’s attention on Berlin. 

The ground-breaking for the Memo- 
rial Library took place last July, and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, who 
attended the ceremonies, presented as 
a gift one of the first volumes of the 
Library’s collection, the correspondence 
between Abraham Lincoln and the Ger- 
man immigrant, Carl Schurz. On August 
11, President Truman autographed a 
book about himself (Mr. President by 
William Hilman) for the Free Univer- 
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sity of Berlin, which already has a col- 
lection of 30,000 volumes, many 
conated by Americans. 

On the same day, his daughter, 
Margaret Truman, arrived as a tourist 
in Berlin, bringing to a climax the city’s 
re-establishment as a goal for pleasure 
travelers. 

Miss Truman’s tacit endorsement of 
Berlin as a sate and worthwhile place 
for tourists to visit will undoubtedly 
give much added impetus to the steady 
and surprisingly rapid increase in the 
number of American travelers who have 
included Berlin in their European 
itineraries in the last two years, Figures 
computed by the Berlin tourist bureau 


special events is now standard equip- 
ment in the public relations tool kit 
of most countries, states, and munici- 
palities. 

Encouraged and aided by the city 
government, and in some instances by 
the U. S. Department of State, Berlin 
has organized a long and varied list 
of special events calculated to appeal 
to the general public as well as to 
groups and individuals with particular 
interests. 

Perhaps the most elaborate of these 
is the Festival of Berlin, presented for 
the first time in September, 1951, and 
presented again during the entire month 
of September, 1952. Last year’s pro- 


show an increase in the number of 
visitors of 73% from 1950 to 1951, and 
preliminary figures indicate an increase 
of 98% in 1952 over the previous year. 
According to a recent estimate of the 
U. S. High Commissioner’s office, more 
than a million non-military persons will 
have visited Berlin by the end of 1952. 

In the public relations program of 
city, state, and area tourist bureaus, 
special events play an essential part. 
Fairs, exhibits, festivals, conventions, 
sports meets, religious and cultural 
events and other public manifestations 
serve the multiple purpose of permit- 
ting the area to put its best foot forward, 
appealing to special groups, creating 
news, and giving added reasons for 
the tourist to come. The calendar of 


The acting Lord Mayor of Berlin signs a receipt for the 5,000,000 mark check 
presented by the High Commissioner of Germany for the building of the 
Memorial Library in Berlin. General Lemuel Mathewson (left), American 
Military Commandant of Berlin, and John McCloy, U. S. High Commissioner, 
look on. 


gram included the performance of 
“Oklahoma” with the Theatre Guild 
cast; and several other outstanding 
American and European _ theatrical, 
operatic, ballet and other performances. 


The 1952 Festival 


The 1952 Festival included the pro- 
duction of “Porgy and Bess” by an 
American company, performances by 
the New York City Ballet Company, 
as well as such world-famous attractions 
as the Sadler's Wells Ballet, Ram 
Copal’s Indian Ballet, the Burg Theater 
of Vienna and the Theatre National 
Populaire of Paris. There were student 
troupes from Oxford, Paris, Padua, 
and Copenhagen; puppet shows from 
England, France, Italy, and Austria, 


in addition to the best German o1- 
chestras, conductors, singers, and con- 
cert artists. Art exhibits and sports 
events were also included in the Fes- 
tival program which was considered 
by many international observers as the 
outstanding cultural event in Europe 
this year. 

This brief summary of the program 
shows the broad international scope 
of the Festival, obviously designed to 
attract travelers from all parts of the 
Western world. 

The first International Film Festival 
held in 1951, and the second, in 1952, 
were even wider in international scope, 
having had participants from more than 
30 countries. 

In addition to many other cultural 
events, Berlin has also arranged a great 
variety of trade shows, professional and 
business conventions, sports meets, and 
similar special events. 

While these events are of great im- 
portance in Berlin’s bid for tourists 
and businessmen, they are, so to speak, 
only the frosting on the cake. They 
only create the recurring peaks in the 
steadily rising flow of day-to-day visi- 
tors who come to Berlin for no special 
reason except to see the city, enjoy 
its sophisticated atmosphere, or attend 
to their business affairs. 


Travel agencies polled 


In building up this steady flow of 
North American visitors to Berlin, 
travel agencies in the United States and 
Canada have plaved a vital role. Be- 
cause a very large percentage of Ameri- 
can travelers book their transatlantic 
passage and arrange ‘ their European 
trips through travel agencies, it was of 
utmost importance that the public re- 
lations program for Berlin be particu- 
larly effective on the trade level. Polls 
taken among the 2,400 United States 
and Canadian travel agents in 1950 and 
1952 show an almost complete rever- 
sal of opinions and attitudes. Two years 
ago, most travel agents thought of Ber- 
lin as a city in ruins, entirely cut off 
from the West, and lurking with dan- 
ger. Only one in 35 knew in 1950 that 
Berlin was open to tourists, and only 
one in 68 would recommend a visit to 
Berlin for his clients. This year’s poll 
has revealed that 97% of the travel agen- 
cies are reasonably well-informed about 
Berlin and more than half of them will 
recommend trips there to their clients. 
This poll was taken before Miss Tru- 
man’s visit to Berlin. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The medical profession — 
a public 


". .. The secret of good relations with the medical and dental pro- 
fessions is to keep few secrets. The best relations are close relations.” 


By David Goodman 


Public Relations Representative 
X-Ray Department 
General Electric Company 


NYONE FACED witH the problem of 
ae to or influencing the na- 
tion’s quarter-million physicians or 86,- 
000 dentists has a man-sized job cut 
out for him. He is confronted with a 
group which is concerned fundamen- 
tally with preserving those two most 
vital bulwarks—objectivity and profes- 
sional esteem—without which successful 
practice is impossible. Commercialism 
enters this field under a cloud from its 
very beginning because, if mishandled, 
it tends to undermine objectivity. 

X-ray manufacturers, particularly the 
one with which the author is associ- 
ated, typify those concerns which deal 
with physicians and dentists daily and 
which have developed a set of prin- 
ciples that can be applied universally 
by anyone in a similar position. Their 
experience is shared also by surgical 
equipment dealers, pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers, and others specializing in 
medical or dental products. 

Whether one is preparing copy for 
an advertisement, direct mail, a house 
magazine, a publicity news release, or 
a campaign for a new product, he must 
first escape any pressure he may feel 
as a hard-pressed, competitive com- 
mercialist and become an _ objective, 
professional representative of a service 
organization. 

This approach is basic, and without 
it, all sales promotional literature is 
wasted, Objectivity is shown in the 
restrained language of the advertise- 
ment or the news release; in the use of 
precise technical and _ semi-technical 
terms and professional “shorthand” Jan- 
guage; and in the self-limitation and 
careful qualification of the claims made. 

Unlike advertising to the general 
public, where one makes generalized 
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claims and employs techniques of rep- 
etition, medical public relations ab- 
hors both such techniques. The closer 
it can tie in with the doctors’ own 
professional spirit as expressed in the 
publications he reads, the better. In 
these publications the absolute words, 
such as “best,” “finest,” “cured,” “per- 


fect,” “impossible,” are anathema. In- 
stead one is more likely to see such 


words as “apparently,” “indicate” and 


We simply can’t make a cheap illuminator . . . 
that is, use cheap material and cheap construc- 
tion. We're just too used to making the best. 
But we can sell it cheap! 

Ever since we brought out the Duoline, we've 
tried to get the sales volume up to where we 
could afford to sell it for less than $25, for that’s 
where the big market is. But it didn’t work. Sales 
were good ... but not good enough. 

So we're going at it in reverse. We're going to 
forget gross margin and percentage of profit for 
the moment . . . and sell it, without the Drip 
Tray Set, for $24... and hope the volume will 
be big enough that we can afford the cut. (The 
number we sold during the Inventory Reduction 
Sale indicated it might.) 

So... if you want a really fine fourteen-by- 

fl illumi for the same 
price as a cheap one, this is your chance to get it. 

They say “An honest confession is good for the 
soul.” We're wondering what it does for the 
pocketbook. Well . . . the order cards should tell. 

Yours is enclosed. 


medical supply prices. 


This advertisement of the GE X-Ray Department presents a reduction in 


“merits further study,” “influence fa- 
vorably,” or “drug of choice.” 


Trends—reputations—competition 

But this is only the beginning. Phy- 
sicians and dentists are, of course, also 
human beings. In addition to concern 
over objectivity and general professional 
esteem, they are also very much con- 
cerned over their relations with other 
members of their professions. While 
with one eve it is necessary to avoid 
antagonizing other members, with the 
other it is equally important to “keep 
up with trends,” “keep up with Dr. 
Jones,” and at the same time build their 
own individual reputations. 

All this is somewhat reminiscent of 
a man in a straitjacket trying to bal- 
ance himself on a tightrope. However, 
by recognizing and aiding the “trend” 
—let us say for example, toward the 
wider use of x-ray in diagnosis and 
therapy—and appealing to the physi- 
cian or dentist on this basis, the com- 
mercial organization in effect helps each 
member of the profession at the same 
time to keep up with other members 
and build his reputation, Thus we see 
that trends, reputations, and compe- 
tition can all lead in the same direction, 


You can have it for $24... 
$31.50 with the Drip Tray Set 


For detailed description and 
illustrations, see Page 52 of our 


1951 supply catalog. 
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while still allowing one to retain his 
objectivity and build esteem. 

As a result of malicious published 
articles, general attacks, and the pub- 
lic’s experience with occasional dis- 
reputable characters, the reputation of 
the medical profession has suffered in 
some lay quarters. It is pictured some- 
times as a hidebound profession, un- 
willing to try out new ideas, scoffing 
at world-shaking remedies, constantly 
blocking progress. Sometimes under the 
influence of this idea and their own 
misguided enthusiasm, even members 
of the profession themselves will upon 
occasion try to circumvent the normal 


channels of medical information—and 
with disastrous results. 

Let us look at the problem from the 
doctors’ side, for a moment. With all 
the differences of opinion that normally 
exist between doctors, even in the same 
specialty, as how to handle a given 
case, one can well imagine what would 
happen if they allowed lay public 
pressure to upset their conservative 
judgments in wrestling with the diffi- 
cult problems of saving and improving 
human life. 

The first law of successful relations 
with the medical and dental professions 
is to respect this attitude and work 


The advertisement below is from a series run in Newsweek as a service to the 
medical, dental and nursing professions to help build a bridge of understand- 
ing between these specialists and their publics. 


There is a doctor in the house! 


When disease strikes, illness threatens or there’s a baby about 
to be born — your physician is as near as your telephone. 
You'll find him in the nation’s hospitals, in the clinics and 
in the homes — tteating and counseling. Meeting emergen- 
cies or prescribing for the common cold — they're all in the 
day's work to this man. 

For more than fifty years the X-Ray Department of 


General Electric has worked hand in hand with the medical 


profession. Producing through never-ending research the 
finest in x-ray and electro-medical equipment. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


along with it. This does not mean that 
a responsible and respected commercial 
or professional organization cannot play 
an important part in the medical scene, 
for laymen can and do take leading 
roles. 


“Together” does it 


Mass chest x-ray, which was first 
fought by a few medical men as social- 
istic, ineffectual, misguided and what- 
not, has become thoroughly accepted. 
Why? Because most local tuberculosis 
associations, and their national organ- 
ization, saw to it that organized medi- 
cine was brought into the planning and 
study of the problem from the very be- 
ginning. 

The proper relations between the lay 
societies and the doctors and hospitals 
were established. The scope of the 
chest x-ray film was limited to that 
of a screening device, rather than a 
diagnostic tool. As much emphasis was 
put on the reading and interpretation 
of films by doctors as on the taking 
of them by x-ray technicians. All cases 
were referred to their physicians for 
follow-up. The privacy of the patient- 
doctor relationship was preserved. 

Laymen have made great contri- 
butions to the science of medicine; 
especially in the case of auxiliary or- 
ganizations such as the National 
Tuberculosis Association, American 
Cancer Society, National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, American Heart 
Association, and others. In_ relations 
with the medical profession, these 
groups find that continuous consulta- 
tion is basic. 

The celebrated case of Sister Kenny 
is the perfect example of medical pub- 
lic relations in reverse. A layman may 
contribute to medical knowledge, can 
offer the results of research and ex- 
perimentation, can suggest new ideas, 
can help promulgate new approaches 
to a problem, but definitely cannot 
disparage existing methods, draw firm 
conclusions as to the superiority of a 
new method or equipment, nor impugn 
the integrity or intellect of those who 
cling to methods the layman considers 
obsolete. 

Few human beings like to be told 
that a decision has been made to 
which they must adhere, but which 
was arrived at without their participa- 
tion. The old cry of “taxation without 
representation,” in the case of working 
with physicians and dentists, becomes 
“pressure without participation.” One 
might say that medical men are “human 
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beings, only more so.” If the average 
person resents having his field of in- 
terest encroached upon by “outsiders” 
imagine how much more so do those 
who have spent years acquiring spe- 
cialized knowledge. 


Close relationship 


The manner in which a new GE 
x-ray machine is “born” typifies the 
approach of any sensible firm operating 
in the medical field. 

First of all, General Electric main- 
tains a Product Section, the continuous 
contacts of which with medical men 
are the origin of many ideas that later 
become embodied in new design ideas 
and modifications. Secondly, GE en- 
gineers test the finished unit by in- 
viting radiologists to try it before it is 
ever offered for sale. Both Product Spe- 
cialists and Engineering Specialists at- 
tend conventions, make field trips, con- 
fer with GE District Managers, and 
otherwise keep their fingers constantly 
on the pulse of the market. 

With such a close relationship be- 
tween manufacturer and customer 
(which is the ideal relationship in the 
medical and dental fields), it is clear 
that the emphasis in advertising and 
publicity is not so heavily on the “sell” 
as on the “tell.” It is one reason we 
maintain a periodic house organ 
(monthly) packed with medical infor- 
mation that is weighted with materi- 
al stressing the successful applications 
for and trends in x-ray, and also with 
advertising that goes into great detail 
on the actual use of accessories and 
supplies, as well as on their competi- 
tive advantages. There is an instruc- 
tional or informational tone throughout. 


When x-ray installations are pub- 
licized in the local community, it is 
often necessary for the manufacturer 
to restrain the customer hospital from 
making lurid claims to the effect that 
its new unit is the finest, best, most 
powerful or costliest x-ray machine in 
the area. This is a constant problem. 


However, it should be noted that 
objectivity and restraint do not mean 
the same thing as hiding one’s light 
under a bushel. Certain rather dramatic 
publicity releases, issued by hospitals 
with the encouragement and guidance 
of the manufacturer, receive prominent 
display in local newspapers and the 
general approval of professional men, 
since such stories help raise hospital 
funds and educate the general public. 


The criterion is always whether the 
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Che Oath of Hippocrates 


| swear by Apollo the physician — and Aesculapius — and health — and all-heal 
and all the gods and goddesses — that — according to my ability and judgment | 
will keep this oath and this stipulation — to reckon him who taught me this art 
equally dear to me as my parents — to share my substance with him — and relieve 
his necessities if required — to look upon his offspring in the same footing as 
my own brothers — and to teach them this art — if they shall wish to learn it 
— without fee or stipulation — and that by precept — lecture and every other 
mode of instruction — | will impart a knowledge of the art to my own sons — 
and those of my teachers — and to disciples bound by a stipulation and oath 
according to the law of medicine — but to none others — | will follow that system 
of regimen which — according to my ability and judgment — | consider for the 
benefit of my patients — and abstain from whatever is deleterious and mischievous 
— | will give no deadly medicine to anyone if asked — nor suggest any such 
counsel — and in like manner | will not give to a woman a pessary to produce 
abortion — with purity and with holiness | will pass my life and practice my art 
— | will not cut persons laboring under the stone — but will leave this to be done 
by men who are practitioners of this work — into whatever houses | enter — | 
will go into them for the benefit of the sick—and will abstain from every voluntary 
act of mischief and corruption — and further — from the seduction of females or 
males — of freemen or slaves — whatever — in connection with my professional 
practice — or not in connection with it—I see or hear —in the life of men — which 
ought not to be spoken of abroad — | will not divulge — as reckoning that all such 
should be kept secret — while | continue to keep this oath unviolated — may it be 
granted to me to enjoy life and the practice of the art — respected by all men—in all 
times — but should | trespass and violate this oath — may the reverse be my lot. 


story is factually correct and does not 
glorify one institution at the expense 
of another. 


Any district office that is not pre- 
pared to send out a serviceman in the 
middle of a week-end to repair a ma- 


As for physicians, they are discour- 
aged from publicizing their x-ray in- 
stallations at all, since to do so might 
be considered contrary to medical eth- 
ics. Still furthering this close relation- 
ship with the customer, the company 
maintains a special department which 
teaches the technique of operating x- 
ray equipment to interested technicians 
and physicians, who pay a fee for the 
course. 


Service-after-Sale 


Great stress is laid in advertising, 
publicity, and house magazine, on the 
extent of GE research and what this 
means to the prospect. Service-after- 
sale, another vital part of the x-ray 
business, as it is in many concerns sell- 
ing highly technical products, is found 
to be (1) a necessary activity, (2) a 
form of public relations, (3) a means 
of maintaining continuous contact with 
the customer, (4) a source of revenue. 


chine that is vitally needed to continue 
various courses of x-ray therapy that 
have been set up on a rigid schedule 
will not retain its clientele. 

Fake glamor—the kind with which 
the profession is sometimes painted— 
or the kind that over-dramatizes new 
medical discoveries—is as unwelcome 
among sound members of the medical 
or dental professions as are hyper-pro- 
motionalism or blanket disparagement. 
Besides building up false hopes or 
arousing a demand far in advance of 
definite proof of a drug’s value or the 
efficacy of a therapeutic device, “mira- 
cle cure” writing also tends to give 
the reader the impression that, if his 
doctor is not using Drug X, or the 
Atomic Whizzbang which is “bringing 
new hope to millions,” he is antedelu- 
vian. 

The medical and dental professions 
need to have their attitudes interpreted 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Closed circuit theatre TV 


A new approach to "selected" mass communications . . . 


By Robert H. O'Brien 


Secretary-Treasurer 
United Paramount Theatres, Inc. 


ITH THE EMERGENCE Of a nation- 
W wide system of closed circuit 
theatre television, the public relations 
man has for the first time a television 
medium for selective communication. 
This new and exciting medium presents 
a direct approach to widely separated 
groups which are too numerous to reach 
singly, yet too specialized and scattered 
to reach effectively via the mass media. 

To see how a closed circuit theatre 
tele-conference works, visualize the 
employees of a company assembled in 
a number of theatres convenient to their 
plants and offices across the country. 
On the screens, the president of the 
company appearing simultaneously in 
each theatre. The occasion—the com- 
pany and its union have arrived at an 
agreement on a new contract, after a 
strike. The purpose—to restore har- 
mony between the employees and man- 
agement, to explain the terms of the 
new contract and to get production go- 
ing as quickly as possible. 

An employee in the theatre audience 
wants to ask a question. An usher brings 
him a hand microphone and the ques- 
tion goes over a reverse audio line 
straight to the president, appearing on 
the theatre screens, for an immediate, 
direct answer. In the near future you 
can expect a television camera to focus 
on the employee as he asks his question 
and, using a split screen technique, 
both parties to the conversation will 
appear at the same time on all the the- 
atre screens. 

Now, the same set-up, but a different 
audience: 

This time, the company’s field execu- 
tives, sales staffs, distributors and cus- 
tomers. On the screens, the president 
appearing simultaneously in each thea- 
tre. The subject—the story behind the 
settlement, the terms, when production 
will get rolling, how production will be 
allocated until goods are no longer in 
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short supply. Again the same two-way 
conversations, the same questions and 
answers, the same quick response from 
the field so that the effect and impact 
of the message can be determined im- 
mediately. 


Time saver 


Instead of the customary series of 
regional meetings staggered over a 
period of time (with the top executives 
rarely, if ever, present), a manufac- 
turer can assemble at one time his sales 
and dealer organizations in selected 
theatres in his major markets to hear 
and see the story behind the 1953 line 
straight from the company’s top execu- 
tives. 

After the keynote has been sounded 
by the company president, a top engi- 
neer can demonstrate the technical ad- 
vances featured in the 1953 models. 
The best sales pitch on the new lines 
can be demonstrated by top salesmen 
and the advertising chief can describe 
his advertising and promotion plans. 

In this way the manufacturer con- 
centrates his efforts and expenditures 
into one presentation, featuring the best 
speakers and instructors, for transmis- 


sion directly to the rank and file with 
identical words and images, thus avoid- 
ing the misconceptions and deviations 
from official policies that almost neces- 
sarily result from a chain communica- 
tion process, 

Of course, the theatre screens lend 
themselves to the full range of audio- 
visual presentation techniques and the- 
atre lobbies are available for product 
displays and demonstrations. Once 
again the question and answer session 
serves to bring field personnel into di- 
rect participation in the theatre tele- 
conference. And after the telecast, the 
manufacturer's regional staffs are on 
hand to take over in each theatre for 
a local follow up. 


The retail field 

In the retail field, a theatre tele-con- 
ference for regional groups of store 
managers, supervisors and merchan- 
disers, besides serving as a morale 
booster, could effect closer liaison and 
teamwork in a multi-outlet operation. 
New operating policies, improved mer- 
chandising techniques, new merchan- 
dise lines, a fashion show, the training 
of sales personnel for more effective 
selling, could be brought home to field 
personnel dramatically and quickly. 

There are many similar instances, in 
every phase of a company’s operations, 
when management must communicate 
quickly with special groups. They oc- 
cur more commonly, of course, in the 
medium-sized or large company, where 
it is generally prohibitive for top man- 
agement to tour the company’s many 
plants and offices on such occasions. As 
a result, the communication burden is 
placed upon the lower echelons of com- 
pany management, and the executives 
who are generally better qualified to 

(Continued on page 20) 


Policemen, firemen, city, county and state representatives see Civil Defense 
closed circuit telecast in Washington, D. C. 
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Grass roots PR 


development program for 


By George Mascott 


Executive Vice President 
Kentucky State Chamber of Commerce 


LTHOUGH STATE CHAMBERS of Com- 
A merce are traditionally committed 
to the promotion of the economic well 
being of the states they serve, few 
have devised public relations programs 
or techniques that can be effectively 
carried out over prolonged periods at 
the local level. 

Two years ago the Kentucky Cham- 
ber of Commerce had a recurring prob- 
lem that led to opportunity. 

The problem was how to help a 
community get needed small industry 
that would produce jobs and payrolls, 
and at the same time bring a primarily 
agricultural economy into better bal- 
ance, j 

Each week, with surprising regulari- 
ty, delegations of small town business- 
men from various parts of the state 
would call at the State Chamber’s offices 
at Louisville asking for help in ob- 
taining an industry for their towns. 
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Survey 


London, Ky., lets the world know it is the "Test City" for the Kentucky Chamber 
of Commerce's campaign to improve the state's towns. Gov. Lawrence Wether- 
by, center, views the sign with local and state planners of the project. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
LONDON JAYCEES = 


Kentucky Chamber of Commerce inaugurates a self-help 


local communities 


Each delegation firmly believed that 
general community improvement would 
take place, “if we could just get that 
industry.” Additional pay checks would 
eventually result in better schools, im- 
proved health facilities, more advan- 
tages for recreation and a general ad- 
vance in local living standards. In 
other words, their idea was: “Give us 
a plant and we'll soon show you an 
improved community.” 


Ot course there was a fallacy im 
their reasoning. Having dealt with hun- 
dreds of industrial prospects, officials 
of the State Chamber knew that these 
desirable things were the means for 
attracting industries, rather than the 
results to be gained by the location of 
a new plant. 


Community Development Program . 


So the problem resolved itself into 
the question: “How can we help these 
communities get the ‘horse back before 
the cart, by getting their citizens to 
carry on programs of self improvement 
as a means of attracting industry?” A 
number of staff and committee con- 
ferences eventually produced the idea 
of a Community Development Pro- 
gram; one that could be made avail- 
able to all towns and cities in Ken- 
tucky, and one that would help com- 
munities help themselves, as a substi- 
tute for government doles and grants 
in aid. 

Early in 1950 the town of London, in 
Laurel County, Kentucky, was selected 
by an impartial committee to be the 
“Test City” for an experiment in com- 
munity development. The entire county 
was included in the test area. After a 
series of planning meetings, a com- 
prehensive survey of the county was 
conducted by trained specialists from 
the State University. 

There are generally three main areas 
which must be studied prior to the 
launching of any community program. 
These are: (1) the economic basis of 
the community, (2) its social organ- 
ization, and (3) the amount of agree- 
ment among its citizens about the 
nature of their problems and the proper 
methods for their solution. 


Development Association created 

An early step was the creation of a 
London-Laurel County Development 
Association, comprised of leaders from 
various fields of endeavor. Under the 
Board of Directors of the Association, 
ten general committees were established 


George Mascott is Executive Vice President of the 
Kentucky State Chamber of Commerce. He came 
to this position in 1949 after six years with the 
National Association of Manufacturers where he 
was Assistant to the Vice President and Director of 
Regional Offices. Prior to that time Mr. Mascott 
engaged in sales and sales promotion work with the 
General Electric Company at Chicago and New 
York. He is a graduate of Goddard College, at- 
tended Boston University and is a member of PRSA. 
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to plan and develop programs in edu- 
cation and civic improvement, health 
and sanitation, tourist promotion, agri- 
culture, transportation, municipal plan- 
ning and business and industrial de- 
velopment. 

Full autonomy was retained by the 
organization, its Board and its commit- 
tees which met each month. The Ken- 
tucky Chamber of Commerce acted 
merely as a coordinating agency and 
as a source for ideas and encourage- 
ment. 

In one year, London, whose citizens 
numbered 3500, doubled in area and 
population. It enlarged its city and 
county school facilities, floated a bond 
issue and built an airport, improved 
farm conditions and cleaned up the 
city. 

New, modern store fronts replaced 
the old post-Civil War fronts which 
dated back to the seventies. Mile after 
mile of new, wide streets and highways 
were constructed, and many of the 
townfolk attended tourist promotion, 
courtesy and sales clinics operated by 
the State Chamber. Among other things, 
London got a new industry! 


Major improvements 


In all, the local group which is car- 
rying out the State Chamber's program, 
reported 115 major improvements and 
accomplishments during the first year 
of the project. Other successes include 
a comprehensive survey of the agri- 
cultural resources of the county, the 
setting up of an onion and potato ex- 
change, the establishment of 40 new 
milking stations throughout the coun- 
ty, the erection of a County Soil Lab- 
oratory, the construction of three new 
motels and some ten business buildings 
and 27 new store fronts on the main 
street, which was illuminated by a 
modern high intensity street lighting 
system. 

Now, after two years, the citizens of 
London are still working; committees 
are still meeting, and things in general 
are humming. Recently a new $60,- 
000 Health Center was approved for 
the area. 

Gratifying as these accomplishments 
are, the State Chamber’s greatest sat- 
isfaction comes from the new spirit 
of the people of London. There’s a 
proud smile on the face of the local 
businessman and a healthy, cheerful 
ring in the voice of the farmer. The 
people seem to have a keener under- 
standing of, and a greater respect for, 
such terms as “democracy” and “free- 
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dom.” These words have taken on a 
new meaning since they have been 
spelled out in action and in deeds. 
Democratic faith has been translated 
into democratic action and best of all, 
what has been done was accomplished 
by the people themselves and not by a 
paternalistic government at Washing- 
ton. 

The success of the “Test City” pro- 
gram soon became widely known. Let- 
ters poured in from universities, munici- 
palities, and other government agencies 
requesting information. Stories appeared 
in the Manufacturers Record, and in 
the publications of the American Society 
of Planning Officials, The American 
Chamber of Commerce Executives As- 
sociation and the Regional Planning 
Association. 


Information booklet prepared 

To meet an increasing popular de- 
mand for information on the project 
the Kentucky Chamber published a 
thirty-two page booklet in 1950, re- 
viewing the success of the London 
“Test City” program and explaining 
how other communities could launch 
a similar activity. Requests for this 
booklet poured in from all over the 
United States and Canada. Two South 
American countries wrote for copies. 

The Fund for Adult Education, es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation, re- 
cently launched a nation-wide commu- 
nity development program and chose 
“Test Cities Project” as a name for their 
program. Ten or fifteen cities have 
already been tentatively chosen and 
the Fund hopes to develop patterns in 
these “Test Cities” which other com- 
munities can adapt to their own needs. 
The Ford Foundation program is the 
Kentucky Test City plan expanded for 
national application. 

Of course, the idea of community 
improvement is not new. Many far- 
sighted manufacturing firms are activat- 
ing programs of community relations 
as one phase of their over-all public 
relations efforts. 

But throughout the country in the 
past two years a new movement in 
local community development has ap- 
peared on the scene. This is a move- 
ment for the revitalization of demo- 
cratic action at the grass roots. If this 
movement continues to gain momentum, 
it can well become the salvation of our 
American way of life. e e 
(Single copies of Start Now, the Kentucky Cham- 


ber’s booklet which reviews their Community 
Development Program, are available on request 


to Mr. Mascott at the Kentucky Chamber of 
Commerce, 317 Fincastle Bldg., Louisville 2, 
Ky.—Editor ) 


PR for Berlin 
(Continued from page 10 


Obviously, the general press reports. 
broadcasts, and newsreels about Berlin 
have helped much in changing the 
travel agents’ opinions and _ attitudes 
about Berlin. But, of even greater im- 
portance, in this respect, was the con- 
tinual flow of special trade bulletins 
sent to the agents and the many news 
items and feature articles published in 
the trade press. Some of these news 
items and articles were in connection 
with the personal visits of key travel 
agents to Berlin who had enjoved the 
hospitality of the city. 

Many travel editors of metropolitan 
newspapers have also been entertained 
as guests of the city, along with re- 
porters, feature writers, radio commen- 
tators, and trade and professional press 
people. 

This of course is routine procedure 
in the press relations of a tourist pro- 
motion bureau, but in the case of Berlin, 
special care must be taken in dealing 
with and briefing the press. There 
must be a delicate balance between em- 
phasizing the city’s valiant fight against 
the Red monster whose jaws are poised 
to be snapped shut and swallow up this 
small, isolated outpost of Western civ- 
ilization, and painting an_ attractive 
enough picture to induce travelers to 
visit Berlin This is a rather unusual pub- 
lic relations problem, and _ certainly 
not an easy one. 

An indication of how well this job 
has been done and how confident Berlin 
is about the future of its tourist business 
is demonstrated by the recent comple- 
tion of the Hotel Kempinski, a new 
luxury hotel built on the city’s elegant 
Kurfuerstendamm. Opened in July, 
1952, this is the first new hotel in post- 
war Europe combining the gracious 
style and the traditionally impeccable 
service of European establishments 
with the practical comfort and technical 
improvements of American hotels. 
Rooms feature the American-style con- 
vertible studio arrangement, heretofore 
unknown in Europe; and each room has 
a bath, shower, and radio. 

The Kempinski is more than a ho- 
tel; it is a symbol. It demonstrates to 
the totalitarian East that Berlin has no 
intention of being swallowed up, and 
to the free and democratic West that 
the city is ready and eager to entertain 
visitors of the civilized world from 
which it is temporarily separated but 
not entirely cut off. e e 
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PRSA members (out 
of a 100-member panel in diverse 
public relations posts from the Eastern 
Seaboard to the Pacific) responded to 
the JOURNAL’s November question: “Is 
there getting to be too much specializa- 
tion among PR people?” They had been 
specially selected to do some _ head- 
holding and heart-searching before re- 
plying to a difficult question. 

The better to assay the replies, per- 
haps we should tarry a moment over 
the meaning of the question. Behind 
its wording were two basic assumptions: 


(1) there are about as many arms of 
public relations as there are 
branches of military service; 

(2) the more PR functions there are, 
the greater the urge to consider 
specialization. 

A young public relations representa- 
tive might well ask himself: “Should I 
specialize in community relations or 
publicity or employee communications, 
or can I do my best job performing them 
all as does the doctor in general prac- 
tice?” To him or her we hope the panel 
replies will shed some guiding light, 
as well as marshaling some perceptive 
opinions for those longer in the field. 

Of the 34 replies received, only six 
remained on the fence. Of the other 
twenty-eight, twenty-two answered No. 
Of those who made a courageous stab 
at the question, then, 79 per cent felt 
that there was not too much specializa- 
tion in the PR ranks. 

The twenty-two in general came to 
these further conclusions: 


(1) that specialization was needful. 
(“The field of public relations 
is so broad that no one man can 
have all the answers.”); 

(2) that specialization was largely 
a means to an end; 

(3) that there never could be too 
much of it; 

(4) that certain natural controls were 
bound to keep it from excess. 


There never will be too much spe- 
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Don't know (or 
undecided) 


Total replies ........ 34 


cialization, said one panelist, “because 
the very nature of the scope of oppor- 
tunities for application of PR techniques 
is such as to preclude such a possibility.” 

And, argued another in the same 
camp, suppose there is specialization? 
What’s wrong with that, he asked, be- 
cause after all “most PR agencies and 
enterprises grow in the direction in 
which they are most successful in ob- 
taining and retaining clients; and spe- 
cialization is to that extent a natural 
development.” Others called it “healthy 
evidence of PR functional growth” and 
wn approach to “professional compe- 
tence.” 

A Texas member saw our familiar 
system of checks and balances at work 
to keep specialization from becoming 
something for its own sake. The de- 
gree of it, she contended, would always 
be governed Ly results—and results, still 
being the ultimate objective, would 
keep _ specialization within 
bounds. 


useful 


“Technical media of communication 
will continue to require the skill of spe- 
cialists,” she continued, “but these spe- 
cialists will find themselves responsible 
to high level executives who are special- 
ists in the administration of all the old 


From time to time Journal editors ask PRSA 
members their views on a question which has 
public relations significance. This month's 
question was sent to 100 members—the replies 
were summarized by Merrick Jackson, Vice 
President, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., New York. 
Readers are invited to submit questions of 
interest for such treatment. 


Is there getting to be too much specialization among PR people? 


techniques so familiar to the general 
practitioner.” 

Her views gained eloquent support 
from a School of Communications pro- 
fessor on the panel. Public relations, he 
wrote, “is primarily a management re- 
sponsibility and as such requires a broad 
over-all view of the field. 

“The three ingredients of public rela- 
tions are character, performance and 
communication. The first two cannot 
be achieved by specialists because they 
concern the fundamental policies and 
practices of the organization. Only in 
the field of communication can speciali- 
zation begin.” 

Although the majority viewed cor- 
porate top management as broad gauge 
in its thinking, one panel member feared 
the converse was true at the top of pub- 
lic relations firms. 

“Unfortunately,” he declared, “there 
seems to be a trend toward too much 
specialization on the part of top man- 
agement. The management group of 
a public relations organization should 
never allow themselves to become im- 
mersed in technicalities, but should keep 
a broad, general outlook. 

“Below them, if possible, they should 
have highly skilled technicians, par- 
ticularly in the field of skilled and honest 
researchers who would be frank and 
honest enough to supply them with the 
basic data relating to a certain prob- 
lem. 

“By top management tending to be- 
come technical, there is a tendency to 
see only part of the picture and this in 
turn is dangerous and results in un- 
satisfactory returns to the client. On 
the other hand, if top management is 
not provided with skilled technicians, 
then the handling of a specific problem 
may be too broad and general to be of 
any service to the client.” 

Significantly, some of the 22 voting 
No saw public relations evolving ulti- 
mately from specialization to general 
practice. “As PR grows and staff size 
increases,” one stated, “newcomers 


should probably be specialized experts, 
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preferably with the potential to move 
from their specialty to general thinking 
and performance.” 

This was rephrased by another panel- 
ist who replied that “the head of a pub- 
lic relations operation must have gen- 
eral rather than specialized ability. But 
he needs some specialists on his staff. 
And the more he knows about these 
specializations the better ‘general’ he 
will be.” 

The PR director of a large industrial 
concern in the Mid-West explained 
where specialization fitted into his oper- 
ations. “In developing our program,” 
he said, “we are hopeful that we can 
train PR people to go out to our branch 
plants and assume the responsibility 
of directing the public relations activi- 
ties there. At the branch plant their 
staff, by necessity, will be limited. A 
specialist would not fill the bill. 

“We are hopeful, however, to have a 
few specialists who could operate out 
of our main office and who because of 
their training and experience can pro- 
vide our field people with a better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of those 
facets of our business where  speciali- 
zation is an asset.” 

Danger in being typed 

One of the dissenting minority wag- 
gled his finger at some of these writers, 
however, on encouraging specialization. 
He thought there was a very real dan- 
ger that a man or woman might be 
typed because he could do some one 
thing well. And that might turn him 
into a Hollywood actor, for instance, 
who because he leers realistically never 
gets the romantic lead. 

“With the rapid growth of PR de- 
partments,” the gentleman pointed out, 
“the tendency has developed to com- 
partmentalize closely the various divi- 
sions such as press relations, community 
relations, etc. As a result, a new em- 
ployee is placed in one division. The 
need in many PR departments is a 
training program for new employees 
which will take them through all divi- 
sions so that they may develop into 
more fully rounded PR people.” He has 
something there. 

The director of a large Eastern com- 
pany professed no worry on the score 
of typing, though, judged by PR per- 
sons seeking jobs with him. 

“All too many, I fear,” he went on to 
say, “either know or pretend to know 
all the answers. It would be refreshing 
indeed to have an applicant admit 
he knew nothing about newspaper work, 


hadn't the slightest idea about how to 
read an annual report, and had never 
written a speech for a president—but 
had specialized in employee relations 
for X years. PR people in our company 
who start as specialists seem to have a 
way of becoming pretty well rounded as 
time goes on.” 

A number of respondents took the 
stand, as one of them expressed it, that 
“the impression there may be too much 
specialization stems in part from the 
broadness and loose usage of the term, 
public relations.” 


Publicity agents? 


One, who seemed to be brooding 
over this violation of semantics, rather 
tartly observed that “too many so- 
called PR men are nothing more than 
publicity agents. Obviously, anyone 
with this narrow concept of public re- 
lations doesn’t need to specialize be- 
cause, like a newspaper reporter, such 
a person may write a news release on 
any subject under the sun.” Anyone 
for tennis? 

All jesting aside, some folks might 
call the newspaper reporter's occupa- 
tion a highly specialized and usually 
highly skilled one. However, publicity 
came in for even more knuckle-rapping. 
“More and more people,” panned one 
panelist, with what appeared to be a 
note of satisfaction, “are beginning to 
believe that publicity as a tool of pub- 
lic relations should not wag the dog.” 

Then, according to a Mid-Western 
vice president, there were “too many PR 
people” who “appear to be specialists 
in the advertising field . . . the first love 
seems to be an advertising approach.” 
Warming up to his theme, he added, 
“too many PR people specialize in try- 
ing to do something that will definitely 
increase sales or get more dollars into 
the cash register.” He would relegate 
such characters to the market place, 
leaving PR practice to those “who want 
to do a good PR job because it’s the 
right thing to do.” Your guest reporter 
would love to have that one argued out. 
It might be said that good public rela- 
tions does have a vitaminized effect 
upon sales. 

Another thoughtful respondent, hop- 
ping on the what’s-wrong-with-public- 


“Never let a man imagine that he 
can pursue a good end by evil means 
without sinning against his own soul. 
The evil effect on himself is certain.” 

Southey 


relations? train, opined that “my main 
holler about public relations practice 
today is that there is too much high- 


brow stuff turned out too much 
ponderous stuff . . . over the heads of 
many people . If more specializa 
tion and not less is followed, results 
will be more satisfactory.” 


From one of the six who could not 
say whether there was too much spe- 
cialization or not came a penetrating 
observation. If such there be, the trend 
toward specialization, he felt, “so often 
seems to lead to overspecialization,” 
thus becoming “restrictive and stultify- 
ing.” 

“The lines drawn between employee 
relations, community relations, stock- 
holder relations, customer relations, 
public relations,” he went on to explain, 
“are only arbitrary and cannot actually 
separate one area from another , . 
What is done in one influences condi- 
tions in the others . . . I don’t see how 
we can departmentalize (them) .. . 
We are concerned with people . . . If 
we specialize we are apt to decline 
into a business of techniques first, and 
finally techniques only.” 

A fellow member of the same sextet 
underlined his conviction in rather 
philosophical rhetoric that the PR man’s 
“specialty is the public.” To practice it 
well “requires an adeptness, wisdom, 
balance and insight which would be 
curtailed and limited by specialization. 
A wise man can always find out what 
he needs to know. But a specialist may 
not always be wise, because he has 
put on blinders.” 


Medicine and PR 


In conclusion, an interesting analogy 
seems to emerge here between medi- 
cine and public relations. 

As the need arose, some young doc- 
tors have turned to surgery, to x-ray, 
to treatment of one specific physical 
disorder, to psychiatry. They became 
specialists. Others have remained in 
general practice. 

“If specialists are needed (in public 
relations) ,” wrote one panelist, “they 
will be attracted into specializing by 
the rewards involved. If the need is 
great, the reward will be great.” 

But there will always be a challeng- 
ing place for the well-grounded, well- 
versed “family physician.” Paradoxi- 
cally, in the consensus of the majority, 
he will be diagnosing and_ prescribing 
at top management levels. 
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Medical profession 
(Continued from page 13) 


to the general public. The finest serv- 
ice advertising that can be rendered 
by any group doing business with these 
professions is to help build a_ bridge 
of understanding between these spe- 
cialists and their public. The series of 
advertisements recently presented by 
the X-Ray Department of General Elec- 
tric Co. in Newsweek as a service to 
the medical, dental and nursing pro- 
fessions is one example. It is illustrated 
on page 

Its effectiveness can be understood 
when one learns that reprints of the 
entire ad series have run into 20,000 
to date. Requests and letters of praise 
have come from national and local medi- 
cal societies. The series won the praise 
of The PR Doctor, special publication 
of the American Medical Association di- 
rected to the public relations spokesmen 
of all county and state medical societies 
throughout the country, and copies of 
the reprinted series were sent to each 
recipient of The PR Doctor. Another 
deluge of requests resulting from this 


David Goodman, Public Relations Rep- 
resentative and News Bureau Manager for 
the General Electric 
Company’s X-Ray De- 
partment, was former- 
ly Associate Editor of 
Flying, general circu- 
lation aviation maga- 
zine. He has also been 
on the staff of The 
Chicago Journal of 
Commerce and been a 
contributor to Business 
Week, Modern Plastics, Iron Age, Today's 
Health and Electronics. Mr. Goodman is 
a member of the Public Relations Society 
of America. 


independent mailing is inevitable. The 
apparent artlessness of this series is 
its very art. In not striving, it succeeds. 


PR everywhere 

And here are some more examples 
of good medical public relations in ac- 
tion: A GE x-ray district manager 
makes a regular practice of letting cus- 
tomers know that their guarantee peri- 
od is soon to run out, urging them to 


get in on free service while they still 
can. Appreciative letters from these cus- 
tomers show their realization that such 
a policy is rare in this day of the “fast 
buck.” 

The Supplies and Wholesale Section 
of the company has issued much litera- 
ture through many channels and gen- 
erally spread the word among customers 
that they are buying too much of one 
of its products. It so happens that by 
using less costly, but equally effective 
refresher chemical, one can make his 
x-ray film developer liquid last much 
longer. This obviates the need for re- 
placing costly developer more fre- 
quently. 

In advertising certain supplies and 
accessories, the X-Ray Department pre- 
sents price reductions frankly, instead 
of hiding behind obvious dodges that 
are easily spotted by experienced con- 
sumers. 

The secret of good relations with the 
medical and dental professions is to 
keep few secrets. The best relations are 
close relations. In these professions, the 
most bias will be shown toward those 
groups that show the least bias. e e 


Cooperation and 
competition 
(Continued from page 7) 


able to recognize these situations as it 
is to recognize those where cooperation 
is possible and desired. Management 
involved in public relations activities, to 
fulfill its social engineering role as de- 
fined by Dr. Pendray, must be able to 
distinguish between pure cooperative 
effort and effort which is competitive 
or cooperative-competitive, as well as 
to be able to determine which kind of 
effort will yield the most beneficial re- 
sults for all those involved in a prob- 
lem situation. 


Just as the social scientist of 15 years 
ago thought in terms of heredity versus 
environment, so do a surprising number 
of businessmen today think in terms of 
cooperation versus competition. Few 
psychologists or sociologists today speak 
about heredity and 
“either-or” terms. They have learned 
through their research efforts that 
both inherited characteristics and social 
milieu contribute markedly to one’s per- 
sonality growth and behavior. Even 
pre-natal environment is a factor to be 
considered in the study of the behavior 
of man; and any claim that hereditary 
forces cease their influence on behavior 
at the time of birth would be justly 


environment in 


ridiculed. Much was gained when the 
social scientists deleted the versus be- 
tween heredity and environment. Much 
is to be gained if we delete the versus 
between the concepts of cooperation 
and competition. ee 
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“I congratulate the public relations profession for 
recognizing the imperative need for economic educa- 
tion. I congratulate it for taking positive and intelligent 
action to rally public opinion behind those in Congress 
who seek to restore sanity and sound principles to the 
operation of government. The fact that the public at 
large knows as much as it does about the economic facts 
of life is due in very large part to the excellent work of 
public relations men and women, and to the support 
they are given by enlightened business and professional 


and other leaders. 


governments.” 


“I am told that this Institute is predicated upon a 
feeling that the public relations profession, as the rep- 
resentative of business, industry and the professions, has 
a great obligation to the public welfare and the common 
good, an obligation which is inseparable from its obliga- 
-tions to its clients. I consider that the best example of 
public relations in the public interest that I have seen. 
Discussions such as those being held in your session today 
can do a great deal toward reviving responsible indi- 
vidual participation in our local, state and national 


—Hon. Owen Brewster, U. 8. Senator from Maine, speaking on “Economic Education—or Economic 
Disaster,” before the Institute of Economic Education, sponsored jointly by the Chicago Chap- 
ter, PRSA, and Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, at Chicago, May, 1952. 
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Closed circuit TV 
(Continued from page 14) 


explain management's position rarely 
come into direct contact with the rank 
and file of employees. 

Now, the closed circuit theatre tele- 
conference enables top management to 
talk directly to each and every employee 
simultaneously. Not only does the em- 
ployee get a better insight into the 
company’s operations and the thinking 
of his management, but just the fact 
of seeing and meeting the “boss” him- 
self can do much to develop a more 
friendly and cooperative attitude to- 
ward management. 

This technique can also be applied 
to many other fields outside of business. 
For example, government public rela- 
tions and information, politics, trade 
and civic organization—where rapid 
communication with widely separated 
groups is vital. 


The key 
The key to the closed theatre tele- 
conference—its ability to focus on frac- 


total population—derives from the fact 
that the program is transmitted to the- 
atres over a closed television circuit. 
Unlike the broadcast program which 
can be picked up by any home set in 
a given area, the closed circuit pro- 
gram can be seen only in the theatres 
connected and equipped for television 
reception. This entails installation of a 
special projector which projects the tele- 
vision images directly on to the regular, 
large—15 by 20 feet—theatre screen. 
Theatres thus equipped may be 
hooked up on a national basis, or, ac- 
cording to the user’s needs, on a selec- 
tive regional or purely local basis. Fur- 
thermore, within each market the client 
can select one or more theatres accord- 
ing to their location and seating capaci- 
ties in line with his own particular 
requirements. It is the client who— 
with the regular movie patrons excluded 
—designates and invites the audience. 
In this way he has full control over the 
makeup of his audience, both geograph- 
ically and numerically, as well as over 
the program content. 

Of equal importance is the effect and 
impact of a closed intimate meeting by 
television within the setting of the mo- 
tion picture theatre. The individuals 
at a theatre tele-conference all share a 
common interest and objective which is 
stimulated by the reciprocating reac- 
tions to the program of fellow viewers. 


tional groups or segments within the ° 


Not only is the audience free of all dis- 
tractions, but the darkened auditorium 
—larger-than-life-pictures—the excellent 
sound reproduction—all tend to heighten 
absorption in the screen presentation, 
while air-conditioning, soft seats with 
an unobstructed and close-up view of 
the proceedings and the many other 
theatre facilities enable the audience to 
concentrate in comfort. Added to this, 
the closed circuit imparts to the audi- 
ence the feeling of being on the inside 
of something not meant for general con- 
sumption, and strengthens the sense of 
belonging, of group identity. 

We should not allow the many com- 
mercial possibilities of this medium to 
obscure its great potential in an entirely 
different field—education, training and 
information. The series of closed cir- 
cuit theatre television training programs 
recently conducted by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration has demon- 
strated very strikingly the medium’s 


ability to doa job in this field. 


The box office 


For theatre television offers not only 
optimum conditions for learning, but 
another important advantage in addi- 
tion: the theatre box office. Here is a 
practical way of financing a wide range 
of educational television programs that 
might otherwise fail for lack of funds. 
The day when courses will be given 
over this medium on a fee or subscrip- 
tion basis is not far in the future. 

Instruction in child care and psychol- 
ogy, sewing and cooking can be offered 
to the housewife; professional seminars 
and operations from leading hospitals to 
doctors and dentists; for the investor— 
courses in investments can emanate 
from the Street and the Exchange. In 
the planning stage is a series of teacher 
training courses for grade and high 
school instructors, under the super- 


“Socialism resulted in the destruction 
of the rights of property; social distinction; 
destruction of government; destruction of 
family relations, and lastly, of religion. 
Its leaders were nearly all infidels. Its only 
hope, the only way to reach it, was to 
teach the young by schools and _ by 
churches. Make Christians, and you de- 
stroyed communists. It was to be hoped 
that all would make great efforts to con- 
vert the youth, and destroy the dragon 
that, though in its infancy, now might 
grow beyond control before another gen- 
eration had passed away.” 


Charles Hall Everest, D. D. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
June 23, 1878. 


vision of educators and employing the 
services of outstanding experts in edu- 
cational methods and related subjects, 

In these and many other fields, thea- 
tre television can supplement our es- 
tablished educational institutions by 
bringing leading teachers and educa- 
tors to lecture platforms throughout the 
country. 

Obviously, for theatre television to 
serve a purpose, its costs must be with- 
in reach of the potential users’ pocket- 
books. All but the programming costs 
are founded on standard rates; the lo- 
cal television pickup on television sta- 
tions’ established rates, the long lines 
and local connections to theatres on 
AT&T tariffs, and theatre rentals on es- 
tablished practices in the community. 

The programming costs naturally de- 
pend on the type of program the spon- 
sor seeks, but for the most part, straight 
business meetings, conventions, ete., 
involve little or no added program 
charges. The over-all charge for any 
given hook-up will, therefore, depend 
on the extent of coverage, the number 
of hours of use and the theatres de- 
sired, all of which can be varied to 
suit each client’s needs. In the ultimate 
analysis, we believe that the cost of 
the medium will be found surprisingly 
low for what it can accomplish. 


National coverage 


Today there are television theatres 
in major cities from coast to coast. Ad- 
ditional theatres are now being equipped 
in the newly interconnected cities of 
the south and southwest, and by the 
fall, theatre television should afford a 
truly national coverage. Its potentialities 
for business, government and the local 
community are many and rewarding. 
For theatres, of course, it is a new source 
of revenue, a new way of utilizing 
existing facilities more fully. 

At the same time we do not view 
this medium as replacing or competing 
with other forms of communications. 
The personal touch, where possible 
and economical, will always be de- 
sirable. But theatre television seems to 
fill a vacuum between the personal 
and the mass communication media. It 
is a new link in our chain of communi- 
cations and it will serve to supplement 
and to strengthen the existing tech- 
niques. Certainly, its growth, coupled 
with the continued expansion of broad- 
cast television, will give this country 
a system of tele-communications equal 
to the increasing demands of our 20th 
Century society. @ e 
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SOLVING PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROBLEMS 


By Verne Burnett, B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York. 174 
pp; $3.00. 


Reviewed by Richard A. Aszling, As- 
sociate, Earl Newsom & Company 


Steadily and at a pace that is some- 
times alarming, the literature on the 
fine art of winning friends and influenc- 
ing opinion is expanding. Verne Bur- 
nett, whose success as a counselor and 
corporate PR executive attests his au- 
thority, has made a helpful addition. 
This book, his second on the subject, 
is an admirably compact guide to the 
practice of public relations from Adver- 
sity to Zing! It comes as close as is prob- 
ably possible, in this esoteric business, 
to providing a blueprint for the con- 
scientious man who senses that he has 
a public relations problem and wants 
to attack it in an orderly and intelligent 
fashion. 


Mr. Burnett develops an eight-step 
formula for solving public relations 
problems. His thesis is that this formula 
will serve in any given situation if ap- 
plied by persons who have an under- 
standing of the basic nature of public 
relations and sufficient background 
knowledge of human nature and condi- 
tions which affect human attitudes. A 
chapter is devoted to each of the points, 
and each is illustrated by a number of 
actual case histories in which fictitious 
names are used. 


A notable feature of the book is its 
workmanlike organization. At the outset 
of each chapter, the area to be covered 
is staked out. The chapters are neatly 
outlined, divided topically by sub- 
heads, and summarized in point-by- 
point reviews of the ground covered. To 
carry out this pattern, the final chapter 
is a step-by-step review of the rest of 
the book. It makes for reading ease. One 
particularly helpful section is a compre- 
hensive cataloguing, in Chapter II, of 
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the changes that have taken place in 
the American scene in the last two dec- 
ades. None of these data, perhaps, will 
surprise the reader, but it is gratifying 
to have the concise listing in one spot 
and supported by statistics. 

Mr. Burnett lavs no claim to profund- 
itv in this slight volume, and indeed it 
could hardly be achieved in 174 pages, 
most of which are concerned with tech- 
nique. He does assert that successful 
public relations requires a breadth of 
reading and a depth of understanding 
of human relationships. His serious 
readers may wish he had devoted more 
discussion to these basic areas. His use 
of the case history to develop his points 
is commendable, though perhaps car- 
ried too far. The histories are very num- 
erous and very brief; in some the point 
is obvious, but in others the reader is 
left wondering. 

The beginner in public relations will 
do well to familiarize himself with the 
Burnett formula. The older hand will 
find it interesting to check his own prac- 
tices against those recommended here. 
The curious outsider will learn that 
public relations is far more than sophis- 
ticated press agentry. He may get the 
idea that it is simpler than it is. e 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By Scott M. Cutlip and Allen H. Center, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 502 pp.. 
$7.00. 


Reviewed by Richard A. Strickland, 
Public Relations Consultant 


In a field which now abounds with 
books, it is refreshing to find one that 
gives the student, the beginner and 
the established practitioner, alike, so 
many serviceable features. 

Effective Public Relations: Pathways 
to Public Favor has four primary values: 

First, it provides helpful orientation 
for the neophyte, and a valuable review 
or re-orientation for the veteran. It stim- 
ulates sound insight as to the true na- 


ture and potential of the PR process. 

Second, it clearly differentiates be- 
tween the steps of fact-finding, plan- 
ning, and communicating, and the tools 
and techniques used in the process. 

Third, it reviews the nature of the 
principal publics and presents the real- 
istic public relations settings in ten ma- 
jor fields of practice. It treats not only 
the “how’s” but the “why’s and “where- 
fore’s” as well. 

Lastly, its numerous footnote refer- 
ences (there is no bibliography) direct 
the reader to many worthwhile up-to- 
date writings on pertinent phases of the 
subject. 

Associate Professor at the University 
of Wisconsin, and Public Relations Di- 
rector of the Parker Pen Company, re- 
spectively, authors Cutlip and Center 
have combined keen perception and 
fine creative writing in filling out the 
well-conceived five-part structure of 
their book. It includes: The Perspective, 
The Process, The Publics, The Practice, 
and New Horizons. The most unusual 
of these are the first two. 

In addition to reviewing and evaluat- 
ing definitions, the early sections con- 
structively analyze public relations in 
terms of the social and economic en- 
vironment which induced its develop- 
ment. 

The authors not only assert that “. . . 
public relations meets a vital need in 
democratic society, the need of bridging 
the gulfs which separate those with mu- 
tual interests and common causes’— 
but, they go a long way toward impart- 
ing an understanding of the fundamen- 
tal thinking and basic practices required 
by that concept. 

The meaty, “how-it’s-done” sections 
of the volume adequately bulwark the 
principles established by Cutlip and 
Center. But, like most other books on 
the subject, these sections are not the 
full or final word or guide—they merely 
illustrate. 

In the chapters on “Personal Equip- 
ment” and “Toward a Profession,” Cut- 
lip and Center do a good job of inter- 
preting the qualifications for work in 
the field and of reporting the progress 
of PRSA and other forces toward pro- 
fessionalism. 

Although the indexing is inadequate 
and the lack of sub-heads makes refer- 
ence more difficult, Effective Public 
Relations ranks high as “must reading.” 
If other books on public relations are 
going to be read, this one should be 
read first. It will help the reader get 
more out of the others. e e 
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TULANE CONFERENCE—At the 3rd Annu 


al Tulane PR Conference, September 25, co-spon- 


sored with PRSA's New Orleans Chapter, speakers included New York consultants W. Howard 
Chase; Flaniey & Woodward's Sally Woodward; and PRSA Vice President William G. Werner, 
Manager, Division of Public Relations, Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati. 


NEWS IN VIEW... 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER CONFERENCE—Shown at the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, where the 
Society's Mid-South Chapter held its Ist Annual PR Conference, September 24, are (I. to r.): 
C. Armitage Harper, Little Rock, Chapter President; Col. Roane Waring, President, Memphis 
Street Railway Company, who extended welcome to conferees on behalf of Mid-South business; 
and Ernest Stewart, Memphis, Conference Chairman, who is President-elect of the Chapter. 


ON HER VISIT to the United States to tour rep- 
resentative public relations operations, PRSA 
member May Nunes de Souza, Director of PR, 
Instituto de Administracado da Universidade de 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, studies the itinerary arranged 
for her by the Society's Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Robert L. Bliss. Miss de Souza visited a 
diversified list of municipal, educational and 
governmental PR activities and toured PR firm 
and industry departments in New York, Wash- 
ington and Boston for a thirty-day period, her 
University having requested such assistance be- 
forehand from PRSA headquarters. 


member of 
PRSA and former national Director, Lewis M. 
Smith was recently named President of the 
Alabama Power Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
He began with the company 29 years ago. 


PRSA EXECUTIVE—Long-time 


PRSA BOARD—At its Fall Meeting at New Orleans’ International House, September 26-27, PRSA's governing 
body seated Directors from 14 states and the District of Columbia. All U. S. Regions and 14 chapters were rep- 
resented. Members of the host New Orleans Chapter and national committee chairmen are included in the group. 
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PRSA to recognize outstanding 
PR accomplishment of year 


Member nominations for top person or organization to be 
climaxed with announcement and presentation at Annual Dinner 
at Washington, November 25. John Coleman is Dinner Speaker 


The Public Relations Society of America will make an award this year recog- 
nizing the outstanding contribution to the public relations profession, it was an- 
nounced Oct. 8 by Conger Reynolds, Director of Public Relations, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), Chicago, Chairman of the Awards Committee. Bestowal of 
the award will take place at the Fifth Annual Public Relations Conference at the 


Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., at 
the Annual Dinner, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 25. 

Although nominations for recogni- 
tion may be made only by members 
of the Society, the single award will be 
given to any person or organization 
engaged professionally in public rela- 
tions work, regardless of PRSA affilia- 
tion. PRSA, or a predecessor organiza- 
tion, has made annual awards each year 
since 1936, with the exception of 1950 
and 1951 when the Awards Committee 
reviewed criteria by which recognition 
of accomplishment in the craft should 
be judged, Mr. Reynolds pointed out. 

The roster of past annual winners in- 
cludes, besides Mr. Reynolds, Justice 
William C. Douglas of the U. S. Su- 


preme Court, Dale Cox, Director of 
Public Relations, International Harves- 
ter Company, Paul W, Litchfield, Chair- 
man of the Board, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, the late William 
Allen White, Emporia (Kan.) news- 
paper publisher, Paul G. Hoffman, at the 
time he was President, The Studebaker 
Corp., and Pendleton Dudley and W. 
Howard Chase, New York public rela- 
tions consultants. 


Coleman is dinner speaker 


As plans for the Annual Conference 
in Washington moved rapidly to con- 
clusion, it was announced that John S. 
Coleman, President, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, will make 


Board of Directors meets at New Orleans 


PRSA governing body marks progress of Social Science studies; 
hears new Research Committee survey on PR training and com- 
pensation practices; New Orleans and Mid-South Chapters 
sponsor outstanding PR conferences 


T A WELL-ATTENDED two-day session, 
PRSA’s Board of Directors con- 
vened its Fall Meeting at New Orleans’ 
International House September 26-27, 
with Directors present from all 6 U. S. 
geographical regions of the Society, 
and 14 chapters seating Board repre- 
sentatives. The day previous, the New 


Orleans Chapter co-sponsored a PR 


conference with Tulane University on 
the latter’s campus, with many visiting 
PRSA officials attending and participat- 
ing in the event. 
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Among the many final reports given 
by the standing committees of the So- 
ciety summarizing the year’s work, the 
planning for the 5th Annual PR Con- 
ference at Washington November 23- 
25, was greeted enthusiastically. Con- 
tent of the meeting program and record 
advance registrations were reported as 
indicating that the Society’s fifth na- 
tional event will be one of great sig- 
nificance to the field. Board members 
were impressed by the fact that this 


(Continued on page 24) 


John S. Coleman, President, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit, is 
the banquet speaker for PRSA's Fifth 
Annual Dinner, Tuesday, November 25. 
Long a leader in recognition of public 
relations aspects of management re- 
sponsibilities, Mr. Coleman has chosen 
as his subject: "Public Relations Moves 
Forward—To What?" 


the main address at the Annual Dinner. 
A leader in advancing public relations 
thinking at the management table, Mr. 
Coleman has chosen as his subject: 
“Public Relations Moves Forward—To 
What?” Ed Lipscomb, PRSA President, 


will serve as banquet toastmaster. 


Automotive PR Group to meet 


As a new development of the Tues- 
day Group Sessions, at which main 
segments of public relations practice 
are organized by practitioners with 
programs of special interest, an Auto- 
motive Public Relations Group has been 


(Continued on page 32) 


Exhibit booths still available 


Carl G. Sedan, Chairman of 
PRSA’s Communications Congress 
Committee—the PR exhibits section 
of the Washington Annual Confer- 
ence—has announced that a few 
booths remain for use by PRSA 
members and others interested in 
exhibiting new methods and equip- 
ment for PR programs. 

Inquiries and requests for descrip- 
tive literature should be addressed 
to Mr. Sedan at 512 Buhl Building, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Board of Directors meet 
(Continued from page 23) 


meeting had been especially developed 
for practical values to be gained by 
public relations people. Particular in- 
terest was shown in upcoming discus- 
sions on social science developments, 
government information analysis and 
PR group discussions at the conference. 


After the New Orleans 
Board meeting 


Board members and their families 
were guests of Tulane University at 
the Tulane-Georgia Football Game, 
after 3 days of PRSA meetings. 


Mrs. Milton Fairman and PRSA President Ed 


Lipscomb. 


Detroit Chapter President William A. Durbin; 
Eastern Vice President Walter W. Belson; San 
Francisco Chapter Past President Albert G. 
Motsch. 


PRSA Vice President William G. Werner; 
Houston Board member Malory McDonald. 


SH 
Rex F. Harlow; Laura E. Freed, Secretary to 
the Board; Clark Belden, New England Chap- 
ter Vice President and Executive Committee 
member; Walter G. Barlow, Research Com- 
mittee Chairman. 
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Social sciences project advances 


A report by the Commission on the 
Social Sciences recorded that the group's 
work thus far this year had included 
visits to 51 universities, with interviews 
of 172 social scientists by the Commis- 
sion Chairman, Rex F. Harlow. Dr. 
Harlow reported favorably on funds 
provided to carry on the work to this 
point, and said that three studies had 
already been distributed to PRSA’s 
membership in the form of Social Sci- 
ence Reports and that two more papers 
would be distributed before the time 
of the Annual Conference. He also said 
that methods were being explored to 
make the reports useful in their refer- 
ence to present public relations practice. 


Research Committee making new study 

A preliminary report by the Society's 
Research Committee, of which Walter 
G. Barlow is Chairman, indicated that 
final facts and figures will be available 
on PR compensation, staffing and train- 
ing requirements in the fields of smaller 
business, health and welfare organiza- 
tions and educational institutions by the 
time of the Washington conference. The 
1952 reports undertaken by the Com- 
mittee will continue studies made last 
vear of larger business organization 
PR manning practices in America. On 
completion, the reports will be avail- 
able to all PRSA members. 

Conger Reynolds, Chairman, Awards 
Committee, discussed the lengthy 
studies that had been made by his Com- 
mittee of the subject of annual PRSA 
awards for demonstrated competence 
in the field, and the Board of Directors 
approved granting of an award in 1952. 
Bestowal of the award will take place 
at the Annual Dinner at Washington, 
November 25, and will be given “any 
person or organization engaged profes- 
sionally in public relations work for 
outstanding contribution to the public 
relations profession.” A suitable award 
symbol is being chosen by the Com- 
mittee. 


Development Committee 


William G. Werner, Chairman, De- 
velopment Committee, through the re- 
ports of the Regional Vice Presidents 
of the Society who comprise his group, 
gave a vivid picture of the growth and 
advancement of the Society this year, 
with 24 chapters and 1400 members 
resident in 42 states and 8 foreign coun- 
tries. 

Other reports included tho e of Chair- 


Horace C. Renegar, Southern Regional Vice 
President and President of the New Orleans 
Chapter, welcomes PRSA Board members. 


men John W. Hill for the Publications 
Board; Richard B. Hall, Nominating 
Committee; Maxwell E. Benson, Na- 
tional Judicial Council; Thomas D. 
Yutzy, Committee on Standards of Pro- 
fessional Practice; Samuel D. Fuson, 
Eligibility Committee. Don Short (Act- 
ing Chairman), Public Relations Pro- 
gram Committee; Clem Whitaker, Fi- 
nance Committee; and J. Handly 
Wright, PRSA Executive Committee. 
All chairmen were commended by the 
Board on the excellence and thorough- 
ness of their reports reflecting the year’s 
progress. 


Mid-South Chapter Conference 


Many Board members attended and 
participated in the Mid-South Chapter’s 
first PR Conference at Memphis, Sep- 
tember 24, with 200 PR and business 
leaders present from the region. In- 
cluded on the program, presided over 
by C. Armitage Harper, Little Rock, 
Ark., Chapter President, were PRSA 
officers, directors and national commit- 
teemen Walter G, Barlow, Clark Belden, 
Walter W. Belson, Robert L. Bliss, 
George M. Crowson, Milton Fairman, 
Dan J. Forrestal, E. Leo Koester, Ed 
Lipscomb, Shirley D. Smith and Ernest 
Stewart. 


Tulane Conference 


On September 25, Tulane University 
staged its Third Annual Southern Pub- 
lic Relations Conference, with the New 
Orleans Chapter participating “as co- 
sponsor. Horace Renegar, Tulane’s Di- 
rector of Public Relations, who is 
PRSA’s Southern Regional Vice Presi- 
dent, was chairman of the event which 
drew over 206 business and PR leaders 
from an area ranging from Houston to 
Atlanta. PRSA leaders who appeared 
on the program included Sally Wood- 
ward, and Messrs. Bliss, W. Howard 
Chase, Crowson, Fairman, Conger Rey- 
nolds and Werner. e e 
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Membership Postings 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


Active Membership 


James G. Aldige, Jr., Director, James Al- 
dige, Jr., and Associates, Inc., 509 Pere 
Marquette Bldg., Baronne St., New Or- 
leans 12, La. Sponsors: Horace Renegar 


and Jack Gould. 


Loyde O. Aukerman, Vice President and 
Director of PR, Wake Forest College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Sponsors: William 
G. Werner and Horace Renegar. 


Albert R. Beatty, Ass’t. Vice President, 
Association of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Spon- 
sors: Robert S. Henry and George M. 
Crowson. 


Harry M. Bennett, Jr., Owner, Harry Ben- 
nett Agency, 412 W. Sixth St., Los An- 
geles 14, Calif. Sponsors: Edward F. Bau- 
mer and Harold P. Levy. 


Charles Bonner, President, Bonner and 


Newman, Inc., 270 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y. Sponsors: Thomas D. Yutzy and 
George Anderson. 


Vilas J. Boyle, Ass’t. to the Director for 
PR, New York University—Bellevue Medi- 
cal Center, 477 First Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Sponsors: Ann L. News and Gertrude W. 
Simpson, 


Floyd B. Brinkley, Special Ass’t. to Chair- 
man for PR, The Renegotiation Board, 333 
Third St., N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
Sponsors: Osgood Roberts and Walton 
Onslow. 


Clayton G. Cassidy, Director of PR and 
Advertising, The Peoples Gas, Light and 
Coke Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, 
Ill. Sponsors: Edward C. Logelin and 
Henry J. Barbour. 


Ralston B. Collins, Director, Industrial In- 
formation Institute, Inc., 36 N. Phelps St., 
Youngstown 3, Ohio. Sponsors: Edward S. 
Bowerfind and Paul L. Eden. 


Kenneth E. Cook, Director of PR, St. 
Louis University, 3673 W. Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis 8, Mo. Sponsors: R. J. Maxwell 
and Dan J. Forrestal. 


James Cope, V. P., Chrysler Corp., 341 
Massachusetts Ave., Detroit 31, Mich. 
Sponsors: T. J. Ross and W. C. Patterson. 


H. Edward Faulkner, General Supervisor 
of PR, Cleveland Tank Plant, Cadillac 
Motor Car Div., General Motors Corp., 
6200 Riverside Dr., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
Sponsors: Joseph E. Chope and Bedford 
C. Culp. 


reprinted from an article appearing in 
Public Relations Journal is the key to 
better, more effective historical work. 
Write or phone for your free copy. 


APPLETON, PARSONS & CO., INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17 « MU 6-0342 


DESIGN « RESEARCH ¢ WRITING « PRODUCTION SUPERVISION 
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This booklet 


Lewis Giles, Jr., Chief Consultant, Lewis 
Giles & Associates, 1207 - 11th St., N. W,, 
Washington 1, D. C. Sponsors: Ludwig 
Caminita, Jr., and William Wight. 


George W. Griffin, Jr., Director of PR, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., 1740 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19, N. Y. Sponsors: Chester H, 
Lang and Bert C. Goss. 


Loflin E. Harwood, Director of PR, South- 
western Life Insurance Co., 1506-A Main 
Street, Dallas, Texas. Sponsors: Charles 
E. Simons and John W. Wagner. 

James S. Haskins, Director, Public Rela- 
tions, American Oil Co., 122 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: Ralph S. Clark 
and Conger Reynolds. 

James W. Henry, In Charge, Producer Re- 
lations, The Borden Co., 350 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: Milton 
Fairman and Stephen E. Korsen. 


Norman M. Howden, Director of Publicity, 
Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Inc., 339 East 
Ave., Rochester 4, N. Y. Sponsors: Warren 
Phillips and William H. Corwin. : 


Stewart S. Howe, Vice President, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Technology Cen- 
tér, Chicago 16, Ill. Sponsors: C. Lincoln 
Williston and J. J. te 


Howard P. Hudson, Liaison Officer, Na- 
tional Planning Assoc., 800 - 21st St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Sponsors: Paul L. 
Selby and Oscar H. West. 


Fred W. Johnson, Executive Secretary, 
Associated In-Group Donors (Aid), 4268 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. Spon- 
sors: Edward F. Baumer and John E. 
Fields. 


Rebecca R. Keene, PR Director, Strong 
Memorial Hospital of the University of 
Rochester, 260 Crittenden Blvd., Rochester 
20, N. Y. Sponsors: William H. Corwin 
and William P. Blackmon. 


Joseph P. King, Agricultural Consultant, 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Sally Woodward and Charles B. Coates. 


Alvin L. Lyons, Chief Campaign Counsel, 
The American City Bureau, Inc., c/o Tu- 
lane Educational Advancement Program, 
409 Carondelet Bldg., New Orleans 12, 
La. Sponsors: Horace Renegar and Roy M. 
Schwarz. 


William N. McDonald, III, Publicity Man- 
ager, American Machine & Foundry Co., 
511 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: 
G. Edward Pendray and John G. Mapes. 


Douglas Mueller, Ass’t. to the President 
and Director of PR, Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Akron 9, Ohio. Sponsors: William D. 
Hines and Rex F. Harlow. 

J. S. Nagelschmidt, PR Director, Hospital 
Saving Association of North Carolina, Inc., 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Sponsors: Charles E. 
and Horace Renegar. 


Clifford B. Reeves, Vice President for PR, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York, 1740 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Sponsors: William G. Werner and Holgar 
J. Johnson. 


Henry T. Rockwell, President, Jones & 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Chapter notes 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 

Twelve of Chicago's leading public 
relations executives will appear as guest 
lecturers for a new course, “Introduc- 
tion to Public Relations,” which is being 
given on the Chicago campus of North- 
western University this fall. 

Designed by the Evening Division 
of the Medill School of Journalism in 
cooperation with PRSA’s Chicago Chap- 
ter, the 16-week course will deal with 
the background, scope and content of 
public relations as well as its place and 
function in society. 

Course coordinator is Reynolds Seitz, 
Director of the Medill Evening Division, 
who will also lecture on basic con- 
cepts of the role of public relations. 

A follow-up course, “Problems in 
Public Relations,” which will apply 
principles learned to actual problems, 
will be given next semester. “Company 
Publication Editing,” a two-semester 
course will be given simultaneously in 
the fall and spring semesters. 


Lecturers for “Introduction to Public 
Relations,” and their topics are: R. G. 
Creviston, Director of PR, The Crane 
Co., “Responsibility of Top Manage- 
ment”; Congers Reynolds, Director of 
PR, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), “The 
Place of Public Relations in Divisional 
organization”; C. M. Oehler, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, “Relations 
with Employees”; Oscar M. Beveridge, 
Director of PR, Booz, Allen and Hamil- 
ton, “Relations with Shareholders.” 

Don R. Cowell, PR Director, Quaker 
Oats Co., “Relations with Customers 
and Suppliers”; Clem Whitaker and 
Leone Baxter, Whitaker & Baxter, Pub- 
lic Relations, “Relations with Govern- 
ment”; Edward C. Logelin, Jr., Direc- 
tor of PR, U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiaries, 
“Relations with Community.” 

Ted Sills, President, Theodore R. 
Sills and Co.; Dan Thompson, Assistant 
Mgr., Dept. of Public Information, Na- 
tional Safety Council; and Joseph F. 
Fitzgerald, Regional PR Mgr., General 


Motors Corp., will discuss the tech- 
niques for presenting public relations 
information. e e 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 
Holding luncheon meetings on third 
Thursdays, the Chapter opened the sea- 
son, September 18, with Mrs. Ann E. 
Stevenson, Assistant to the Vice Presi- 
dent, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co., 
as speaker. Mrs. Stevenson, who has the 
distinction of being a founder of PRSA’s 
Northeast Ohio (Cleveland) Chapter, is 
presently a member of the Washington, 
D. C. Chapter, where she makes her 
office in the C & O’s PR Department. 
She spoke on “The Powder Room Re- 
places the Roundhouse,” telling how 
her company’s new policy of adding 
the feminine touch and women’s view- 
point to railroading has earned divi- 
dends in public relations and business. 
ee 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER 
Ernest Stewart, Public Relations Man- 
ager of the National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, is the new President of 
PRSA’s Mid-South Chapter, succeeding 
C. Armitage Harper of Little Rock, Ark. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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PEOPLE 


(e) indicates PRSA members 


Donald H. Jensen 

e has been named 

PR Manager, En- 

gine Div., Fairchild 

Engine and Airplane 

' Corp., Valley Stream, 

N. Y. He was for- 

a a. merly a partner with 

James W. Irwin and 

Associates, and for three years has 

been conducting his own consulting 
firm in Stamford, Conn. 


Nevin J. Rodes e Secretary of PRSA’s 
Columbus (Ohio) Chapter, has been 
elected Vice President of Kight Adver- 
tising, Inc., in that city. In addition to 
providing public relations services to 
the firm’s clients, he will be PR Direc- 
tor of the agency. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


In the Cincinnati Area 


WESTLAKE STUDIO 
2424 Bremont Ave. 
CINTI. 13, OHIO MElrose 2631 


Main line 
Editors 


feature 


SEND FOR a copy of FEATURE — 

America’s only publicity medium. 

It reaches leading U.S. editors with 
your publicity releases. 


CENTRAL FEATURE NEWS INC. 


1475 Broadway, New York 18, New York 
LO. 4-3123 
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Jack Gould e Partner in the firm of 


Gould, Blieden & Manley, Baton 
Rouge, La., has been named Chairman 
of a newly organized working affilia- 
tion of four public relations firms to be 
as Southern Public Relations 
Associates. Directors of the group, in 
addition to Gould, are: James Aldige, 
Jr., New Orleans, Robert K. Butcher, 
Shreveport, and Claude Morgan, Alex- 
andria. The firm will offer PR services 
over several southern states, expanding 
into Mississippi and Texas in the imme- 
diate future. Chairman Gould has an- 
nounced as a primary group objective 
the bettering of public understanding 
of the public relations profession and 
its standards. 


known 


Burns W. Lee Associates (Burns W. 
Lee e), Los Angeles PR firm, has an- 
nounced appointment of two new ac- 
count executives: Dick Lesher, formerly 
of Jim Bishop and Associates, Los An- 
geles consulting firm, and Pat O’Rourke, 
until recently Publicity Director of 
West-Marquis, west coast advertising 
agency. 

Selvage & Lee (James P. Selvage e 
Morris M. Lee, Jr. @) will become Sel- 
vage, Lee & Chase November 1, with 
W. Howard Chase e former Director 


of PR, General Foods Corp.., becoming 
a principal partner. 


John E. Sattler e has 
been appointed East- 
ern PR Manager for 
Ford Motor Com- 
pany, with head- 
quarters in New 
York. 


Matthew A. R. Bassity e PR consult- 
ant, New York, has been renamed coun- 
sel for Jackson & Parkins Co., world’s 
leading rose growers. 


Among speakers at the American 
Chemical Society's 122nd national 


meeting at Atlantic City in September 
were James W. Irwin e President, James 
W. Irwin Associates, Inc., Cleveland; 
Richard A. Aszling e Earl Newsom & 
Company, New York; and Lynn Poole 
e PR Director, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. 


Daniel J. Edelman e PR Director, Toni 
Division of the Gillette Company, Chi- 
cago, for the past four and a half years, 
has formed a new public relations firm 
to be known as Daniel J. Edelman and 
Associates. He will continue to serve as 
counsel for Toni. 


Universit 


y PR exhibit 


The University of Florida, celebrating its Centennial during 1952-53, has chosen 


100 campus scenes to be shown in business and recreational places threughout 
Florida. Shown are E. D. Whittlesey, the University's Director of PR, a PRSA 
member, and Mrs. Laura O'Steen, staff artist, with the photo murals. Chambers 
of Commerce, alumni clubs, and businessmen of the state are cooperating in 
featuring the exhibits. 
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Chapter notes 
(Continued from page 27) 


Announcement of new officers of the 
Chapter came at the close of the Mid- 
South Public Relations Conference, 
sponsored by the group and attended 
by workers in public relations from 
throughout the mid-south area. 

Other officers announced at the close 
of the first Mid-South PR Conference 
at Memphis, September 24, were J. Rob- 
ert Massey, Memphis Works of Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Virgene Robinson, Little 
Rock, Secretary; Shirley Smith, Mem- 
phis, Treasurer. Mr. Harper was named 
to the Board of the National Society. 

Mrs. Robinson is Director of Pub- 
licity, Arkansas Resources & Develop- 
ment Commission; Mr. Smith is a Mem- 
phis PR counsel, and Mr. Harper is 
Vice President in Charge of PR, Demo- 
crat Printing and Lithographing Co. 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


Pieces that go into General Mills’ 
public relations program, viewed sepa- 
rately and as they are fitted into an 
over-all policy pattern, held the spot- 
light in a clinical arena at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, October 3. 

The all-day meeting was planned and 
sponsored jointly by the Chapter and 
the University School of Journalism, 
based on the belief that by presenting 
one company’s entire program, instead 
of pieces out of a number of different 
programs, a new precedent in effective 
public relations meetings might be es- 
tablished, according to Don Short, 
Chapter President. The Chapter plans 
to make its “Public Relations Audit” an 
annual event. 

Headed by Samuel C. Gale, Vice 
President of Advertising and Public 
Services, the General Mills PR execu- 
tives explained each of the various 
phases of the program and how they 
implement company policy. Cyril W. 
Plattes, Director of Public Services, dis- 
cussed, “The Policy Behind the Pro- 
gram.” 

Other General Mills executives and 
the parts of the program they described 
included: Louis Champlain, Jr., em- 
ployee relations; Robert Emerson, stock- 
holder relations; John Burger, educa- 
tional services; T. A. Erickson, rural 
services; Dean Latterell, institutional ad- 
vertising. 

Feature speaker at the noon luncheon 
was J. Handly Wright, PR Consultant, 
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"| LEFT THE FIGURES IN MY DESK!" 


might be the gist of the phone messages 


back to their offices placed simultaneously by the two speakers at New York 
Chapter's September 24 luncheon meeting on the discussion subject, ‘How to 
Budget Your PR Needs." Bruce Watson (left), Manager, PR Department, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., and Pierce M. Welpton, Vice President in Charge of Industrial 
and Public Relations, American Thread Co., explained the principles of budget 
planning and operation, from corporate activities to community relations. 


St. Louis. Harry A. Bullis, General 
Mills, Chairman of the Board, opened 
the afternoon session with “An Audit 
of Public Relations.” 

A summation of the facts presented 
in the study of General Mills public 
relations activities was conducted by a 
panel of nationally known public re- 


lations counselors which included 
George M. Crowson, Assistant to the 
President, Illinois Central Railroad, em- 
ployee relations; Fred R. Jolly, Man- 
ager, Community Relations, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., stockholder and commu- 
nity relations; William G. Werner, Man- 


(Continued on page 31) 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
PRESENTATIONS 


247 West 46th St., N. Y. 36 


CHARTS, ILLUSTRATIONS, DESIGN 


for more effective 


COMPANY HISTORIES 


GRAPHICS INSTITUTE 


Write or phone for free booklet "How to Win Awards and Influence Audiences’ 


FILM STRIPS 
BOOKLETS 


PLaza 7-6596 


In the November Atlantic ~ 
Licorice, Dark Mystery of Industry 
A PUBLIC INTEREST ADVERTISEMENT 


by the 
MacAnprews & ForsBes CoMPANY 


write for your free copy to 


Harper-Atlantie Sales, Ine. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Listings in Professional Directory are limited to PRSA members. 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42no ST. NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC. 


e Public Relations @ Publicity 

Product Promotion 
8 S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 
40 E. 49th St., New York PL. 5-3100 
213 Cutler Bldg., Roch., N. Y. Baker 1505 
Specialized experience in coordinat- 
ing public relations activities directly 
with sales programs. 


Founded 1931 M.B.Rorman, Pres. 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE Inc. 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. 
WHitehall 3-5551 


GARDNER & JONES 
public relations + publicity 
For special assignments 
or long range programs 
105 WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. STATE 2-5004 


DOREMUS & COMPANY 


Advertising 
Public Relations 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 


Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


607 S. Hobart Boulevard 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 8-4131 


Railroad PR group formed 


A professional group of those en- 
gaged in or concerned with railroad 
public relations was organized in New 
York City, September 17, with the for- 
mation of the Railroad Public Relations 
Association. 

J. B. Shores, of Dallas, Texas, Direc- 
tor of PR of the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
way, was elected President. George C. 
Frank, of Cleveland, Ohio, Assistant to 
the President of the Erie Railroad, was 
chosen Regional Vice President for the 
East; Gilbert H. Kneiss, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Assistant to President-Pub- 
lic Relations of the Western Pacific Rail- 
road, was named Regional Vice Presi- 
dent for the West, and B. E. Young, of 
Washington, D. C., Assistant to the 
President of the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem, was chosen as Regional Vice Presi- 
dent for the South. J. Don Parel, of 
Washington, D, C., Manager of Agricul- 
tural Relations of the Association of 
American Railroads, was selected as 
Secretary-Treasurer, All officers except 
Mr. Parel are PRSA members. e e@ 


Long active in PRSA, and a charter 
member of the New Orleans C hapter, 
George Mason Carnes, 52, died sud- 
denly, August 10, of a heart ailment. He 
had been a resident of New Orleans 
since 1925, though a native of Houston 
where he attended school. He was a 
graduate of the University of Texas 
and Columbia University. 

Mr. Carnes established his own PR 
consulting firm in 1948, after many 
years spent in public relations program 
aspects of the New Orleans Chamber 
of Commerce, and later as Director 
of Advertising, Public Relations and 
Personnel for New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc., a utility company. 

He was an outstanding leader in civic 
activities, and a writer on public rela- 
tions and personnel subjects in organi- 
zation and trade journals. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 


Eula Wren Carnes , and a daughter, 
Mrs. William H. Derbins. 


Mrs. Truman says, “make it 


Tuesday" 


Through an oversight, the date 
for the tea at which Mrs. Harry S. 
Truman will entertain PRSA wives 
attending the 5th Annual Conference 
in Washington was listed incorrectly 
in the October issue of the JourNAL 
as “Wednesday, November 25.” 
TUESDAY, November 25, is the day 
when the newly renovated Executive 
Mansion will hold its first PRSA 
reception. 
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Membership postings 


(Continued from page 26) 


Brakeley, Inc., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 38, 
N. Y. Sponsors: John Price Jones and Rob- 
ert G. Pearson. 


Hugh L. Rusch, Vice President, Opinion 
Research Corp., 44 Nassau St., Princeton, 
N. J. Sponsors: Walter G. Barlow and W. 
Howard Chase. 


Tirey F. Scoggins, PR Representative, 
Shell Oil Co., P. O. Box 193, Richards 
Building, New Orleans 3, Louisiana. Spon- 
sors: Wiley B. Cotten, Jr., and Horace 
Renegar. 


Warren R. Smith, Director, Public Rela- 
tions, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. Sponsors: Osgood Rob- 
erts and Lansing T. Carpenter. 


Elmer P. Thompson, Acting Director of In- 
formation, Air Transport Association of 
America, 1107- 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Sponsors: E. Cleveland Gid- 
dings and Walter T. Bonney. 


Harry Turner, President, Harry Turner & 
Associates, Inc., 1801 Gage Blvd., Topeka, 
Kan. Sponsors: Clement E. Trout and 
Cleve Bullette. 


Ellwood H. Witt, Director of PR, The Ohio 
Rubber Co., Ben Hur Ave., Willoughby, 
Ohio. Sponsors: Arthur S. Bostwick and 
Paul Brokaw. 


Kate Titus Yutzy, Account Executive, Dud- 
ley, Anderson and Yutzy, 551 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: Caroline Hood 
and Milton Fairman. 


Associate Membership 


David M. Barkley, Partner & Director, 
Leftwich and Barkley, 505 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: James A. Left- 
wich and Neil Dalton. 


Loyd Brady, PR Director, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Sponsors: Franklin K. 
Mullin and Troy Knowles. 


H. Walton Cloke, PR Director, Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp., 1625 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Sponsors: Robert G. Wilder 
and Walton Onslow. 


Charles De Vore, Assistant Technical In- 
formation Officer, Naval Research Labora- 
tory, Washington 25, D. C. Sponsors: Lud- 
wig Caminita, Jr., and Walter T. Bonney. 


Asher B. Etkes, Asher B. Etkes, Public Re- 
lations, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Sponsors: Harold K. Philips and Joseph 
E. Boyle. 


Stewart Faulkner, Director of Publicity, 
Continental Air Lines, Inc., Stapleton Air- 
field, Denver 7, Colorado. Sponsors: Wil- 
liam E,. Amlong and William Kostka. 


Lewis K. Gough, National Commander, 
The American Legion, 1608 K St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Sponsors: J. Raymond 
Bell and Edward F. McGinnis. 


Hugh C. Higley, Secretary & Director of 
Customer Relations, Ansul Chemical Co., 
Marinette, Wis. Sponsors: Greta W. Mur- 
phy and John H. Paige. 


Robert L. L. McCormick, Vice President 


and Treasurer, Coates and McCormick, 
Inc., Washington Building, 15th St. and 
New York Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 
Sponsors: Stephen E. Fitzgerald and Wal- 
ter Barlow. 


Carl E. Nagel, Jr., Administrative Ass’t. to 
the President, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Robert M. Snibbe and J. Raymond Bell. 


Robert Rubin, Account Executive, Pathe- 
scope Company of America, Inc., 580 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Sponsors: William 
Ruder and Kalman B. Druck. 


Patrick J. Sullivan, Director of PR, Electric 
Boat Division of General Dynamics Corp., 
445 Park Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Robert McDevitt and C. Colburn Hardy. 
Robert A. Wagner, Ass’t. PR Director, The 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Dueber Ave., 
Canton, Ohio. Sponsors: Harold K. Schell- 
enger and Larry Rhodes. 


Associate to Active 


Gertrude Bailey, New York Representative 
of Public Relations, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., 445 Park Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Jack F. Gow, PR Representative, Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 

Robert E. Smith, Secretary to the Mayor, 
City of St. Louis, Mayor’s Office, City Hall, 
12th and Market, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Carl T. Weber, Executive Secretary, Med- 


ical Society of the County of Monroe, 1441 
East Ave., Rochester 10, N. Y. 


Chapter notes 


(Continued from page 29) 


ager, Division of PR, Procter & Gamble, 
education; and Arnold Nicholson, Man- 
aging Editor, Country Gentleman, The 
Curtis Publishing Co., rural services. 
ee 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 

At the October 8 luncheon, PRSA 
member Edwin B. Dooley, who is Mayor 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., spoke on “Public 
Relations Opportunities in Public Life 
Service.” Mr. Dooley is PR and Adver- 
tising Director, Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York. The speaker 
said that nowhere is the crack-down so 
swift and devastating as in the local 
City Hall when public opinion is bucked 
or by-passed, or when slip-shod service 
is given to the voting “customer.” 

He emphasized that this is particu- 
larly true in the smaller community 
where any interruption in PR thinking 
or action draws immediate fire. He ex- 
plained how PR techniques can be ap- 
plied to the advantage of the commu- 


November, 1952 


nity and make life in public office a 
gratifying experience. 


Address changes 


So that mailing lists of both the na- 
tional Society and the New York Chap- 
ter may be kept up to date, any mem- 
ber who changes his address is urged 
to notify the headquarters of both or- 
ganizations, Notices should be sent to 
the Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, 
and the New York Chapter, Public Re- 
lations Society of America, Box 983, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17. 

ee 


NORTHEAST OHIO CHAPTER 

At the October 6 meeting, Richard 
Maher, Political Editor of the Cleveland 
Press, gave a luncheon talk analyzing 
current election trends for PRSA mem- 
bers and guests. e e 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
September 24 luncheon meeting pre- 
sented a panel discussion, “Public Re- 
lations Communications Through the 
Community Press”, with speakers: 


Charles Aydelotte, Editor, Rogers & 
McDonald Publication; H. H. MecCor- 
mick, Editor, San Marino Tribune; 
Cliff Jackson, City Editor, Valley Times. 
Miller Redfield was panel leader who 
developed discussion pointing up the 
problems and potentialities in the field 
of community newspapers, relating the 
role of the 39 daily and numerous “com- 
munity” newspapers in the Los Angeles 
area to the daily practice of public re- 
lations. e e 


WASHINGTON, D. C. CHAPTER 
At the September 11 meeting at the 
National Press Club, Washington, D. C. 
Chapter members heard an_ off-the- 
record report of the intimate details of 
public relations strategy employed on 
behalf of several of the candidates for 
national office prior to the national 
political conventions. Panel members in- 
cluded New York consultants W. How- 
ard Chase (Eisenhower); L. Richard Guy- 
lay (Taft); J. Raymond Bell, PR Ex- 
ecutive, Columbia Pictures Corp. (War- 
ren); and Washington PR men Ludwig 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Annual Conference plans 
(Continued from page 23) 


established, This newest of the five 
sessions, all of which run simultane- 
ously, is the first “horizontal” grouping 
of those PR men and women active in 
public relations aspects of motor trans- 
portation—manufacturers, motor clubs, 
tourism groups, highway development 
organizations, ete, 

Carl Sedan, Chairman of the Com- 
munications Congress Committee—the 
new exhibits development which will 
present ideas, methods and the latest in 
equipment in the communications field 
—reports that displays are being signed 
up for the featured area. Some booths 
remain and those interested are urged 
to write for an exhibits brochure: Carl 
Sedan, PRSA Communications Con- 
gress, 512 Buhl Building, Detroit 26, 
Mich. 

The exhibits area is adjacent to the 
main conference hall and will contain 
in addition to communications methods, 
industry, public service and trade pre- 
sentations of interest to PR people. 


Advance Conference registrations ex- 
ceed all previous records and plans are 
being made for a_ record-breaking 
event. @ @ 


Chapter notes 


(Continued from page 31) 


Caminita, Jr. (Barkley); Raymond R. 
Dickey (Eisenhower); and William My- 
lander, Publicity Director of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 


Robert Bliss, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, who had been in Washington con- 
ferring with Chapter members on na- 
tional convention plans, described the 
features of the coming November con- 
ference. In the absence of President 
Walton Onslow, Vice President M. O. 
Ryan presided. e e 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 

New officers elected by the Wisconsin 
Chapter for the 1952-53 year are: Presi- 
dent, Milton H. Frank, Executive Vice 
President, Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co., Madison; Ist Vice President, Allen 
H. Center, Director of PR, The Parker 
Pen Co., Janesville; 2nd Vice President, 
Gibbs R. Allen, PR Director, A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee; Treasurer, 
Lawrence J. Smotherman, Assistant Vice 
President, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee; Secretary, (Mrs.) 
Greta W. Murphy, Director of PR, 
Milwaukee School of Engineering. e e 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCU- 
LATION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL OF THE PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA pub- 
lished Monthly at New York, N. Y. 
October 1, 1952. 


for 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and_ busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, Inc. 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y., Editor, G. 
Edward Pendray, c/o Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, Inc., 2 West 46th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y., Managing ed‘tor, 
Robert L. Bliss, 2 West 46th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Business manager (none). 


2. The owner is: Public Relations Society 
of America, Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. (Non-Profit Organization). 
Officers are: Ed Lipscomb, President; Robert 
L. Bliss, Executive Vice President; William 
G. Werner, Vice President; G. Edward Pen- 
dray, Secretary; and James P. Selvage, 
Treasurer—all of 2 West 46th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(None). 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown (This information 
is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, 
and triweekly newspapers only.) 

Robert L. Bliss. 
Managing Editor. 


above was: 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this fifth 
day of September, 1952. 


R. Eveleen Woodward, 
Notary Public, State of New York 


(My commission expires March 30, 1954.) 


QUALIFIED 


PR EXECUTIVE 


Former advertising and pub- 
lic relations counsel, available 
January, upon release from emer- 
gency Air Force duty. Experi- 
enced in utilities, trade associa- 
tions, advertising agencies, and 
more. Qualified as your PR Di- 
rector, Account Executive or 
blue-chip assistant. 


Write Box K-11, PR JOURNAL 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
Rates: “Positions Wanted" 60c per line, 5-line 


minimum; “Help Wanted" $1.00 per line 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


PR WRITER-EDITOR 


Experienced in producing booklets and 
other PR material, including planning of 
format, research, writing, editing. Can han- 
dle a job from first dealings with printer 
to distribution of finished copies. Special- 
ist in making complicated, technical, and 


| heavy topics clear and interesting. Wide 


background as PR representative, article 
writer, newspaperwoman, Box B-11. 


YOUNG MAN, single but personable, 
seeks beginning position in public relations 
career. Private office or industry. B.A, 
Harvard in psychology, M.A., U. of North 
Carolina in dram. art. Student of social sci- 
ences, good writer, superior intelligence, 
great integrity and application, some sales 
and publicity experience. Know what I 
want to do, now want to make a good 
start. Box A-11. 


MY 20 YEARS’ successful experience in 
national PR programs, advertising and 
sales, a sure-fire asset to organization also 
seeking unusual combination of creative 
and executive ability, plus contact savoir 
faire. Box P-11. 


| PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Young 


man, creative thinker, analytical, with high 
degree of intuition and imagination. Ex- 
cellent personality, broad cultural back- 
ground. Experience in public relations and 
publicity. Box G-11. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ASST., BA-Journ.; 
2'evrs. publicity-news exp.; imaginative 
and facile writer; remuneration subordin- 
ate to opportunity; pursuing Master’s in 
public relations nights. Box L-11. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR for 
non-profit organization now seeking oppor- 
tunity with private industry or trade asso- 
ciation. Varied successful experience for 
11 years includes community relations; vol- 
unteer community leader training; legisla- 
tive relations; press and radio relations; 
public speaking; direct mail and fund rais- 
ing. Age 38. College graduate with re- 
cent graduate study in sociology and per- 
sonnel management. Box Y-11. 


PRSA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
HOTEL STATLER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


November 23, 24 and 25 
OPEN TO BOTH MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS 
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Helping your doctor 
help you— 
the partnership between 


Meat 


and 


Medicine 


Meat animals are the source of many important med- 
ical products—including all those on the list below. 


Every day physicians rely on these products to 
help save lives, battle disease, relieve pain and re- 
store health for millions of people. Perhaps you, or 
some member of your family have been helped by one 
of these vital products—or will be in the future. 


To help make them available to your doctor, the 
meat packing industry has elaborate facilities for 
saving medically important by-products. To make a 
single ounce of insulin, for example, pancreas glands 
from 7,500 pigs or 1,500 cattle must be saved and 
properly processed. 


This list (only a partial one) shows that many 
great discoveries have come from the research part- 
nership between the meat industry and modern 
medicine. The search goes on for even greater things. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 


Out of the partnership between the meat industry and medicine 
come these (and many other) medicinal preparations 


Insulin— only substance known to medical science 
which can control diabetes. 


ACTH—used in treatment of rheumatic fever, 
arthritis, acute inflamation of eyes and skin, 
acute alcoholism, severe asthma, hay fever, 
and other allergy conditions. 


Cortisone— treatment of rheumatic fever, arthri- 
tis, various allergies, inflammatory eye dis- 
eases, etc. 


Epinephrine— treatment of many allergic condi- 
tions such as asthma, low blood pressure, 
certain heart affections. 


Liver Extract— treatment of pernicious anemia. 


Fibrin Foam—controls bleeding during surgical 
operations. 


Gastric Mucin— treatment of many stomach afflic- 
tions, notably peptic ulcer. 


Thyroid Extract— treatment of depressed function- 
ing of the thyroid gland (myxedema and 
cretinism). 


Diastase—aids in promoting starch digestion. 


Posterior Pituitary Extract—increases blood pres- 
sure during certain conditions of shock. 


Bile Salts — treatment of gall bladder disturbances 
and abnormalties in fat digestion. 
(Advertisement ) 
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Sutures — widely used in surgery because they pos- 
sess great strength; need not be removed 
since they are absorbed by the body. 


Rennet— aids in milk digestion. 


Estrogenic Hormones—treatment of certain con- 
ditions arising out of the menopause. 


Progesterone— treatment of threatened and habit- 
ual abortion, and in severe dysmenorrhea. 


Dehydrocholic Acid—treatment of certain gall 
—* disorders and abnormalties of bile 
ow 


Suprarenal Cortex Extract—used in the treatment 
of Addison’s Disease. 


Benzoinated Lard—widely used as a medicinal 
ointment base. 


Cholesterol—starting material for the preparation 
of many hormones. 


Lipase—aids in promoting fat digestion. 
Trypsin—used in surgery to aid in cleaning up 
wounds. 


Bone Marrow Concentrates—treatment of vari- 
ous blood disorders. 


Parathyroid Extract—treatment of tetany (severe 
involuntary muscle contraction) which fol- 
lows removal of these glands. 
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today’s 
cinderella 
of fashion 


Cotton's fashion story reads like a modern version of Cinderella. As recently as ten 
years ago, most people thought that cotton in the women's apparel market was doomed to 
“tend the kitchen fires." 

Yet today, women all over America acknowledge cotton as their number one fashion 
favorite. Top designers here and abroad feature cotton fashions for all seasons. As a result, 
cotton consumption in the women's apparel field is two and a half times as great as it was 
a decade ago. 


To carry cotton's fabulous fashion message to all its publics from fabric manufacturer 
to consumer, the tools of PR and promotion are being used constantly—keeping pace with 
the progress of research in the textile industry. 


The desirable qualities that are inherent in the fiber, plus new qualities made possible 
by science, constitute an incomparable story which a united cotton industry is telling with 
force and vigor. The result is an increasingly progressive cotton economy, with consequent 
gains for all of agriculture and for the nation at large. 


These are facts we want America’s leading PR men to know about America’s lead 
ing agricultural industry. 


—NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


(Advertisement) 
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